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“I will say this for the little 
magazine. My boys take it off the 
shelf and read it as often as any 
other, and I like to see it, for I 
know they are getting something 
good and not just wasting time.” 


Illinois Agricultural Teacher 
& 


Stage Junction, Va. 


“I became acquainted with Farm- 
er’s Digest while attending VPI and 
have found it to be an invaluable 
publication for the practical 
farmer. I believe no other farm 
magazine can compare with it in 
usefulness.” 

T. K. L. 


Madison, Wis. 


“TI have enjoyed Farmer’s Digest 
so very completely that I am won- 
dering if it is possible to obtain all 
the issues from 1945 to the present, 
as I would like to make a complete 
library of them. I think it is the 
greatest farm magazine on the 
market.” 

Farm Agronomist 





and journalist. 





Just Published! 


Veterinary Handbook for Cattlemen 


ConTAINS 12 information-packed sections, fully illustrated, 
covering all phases of veterinary medicine as it applies to cattle: 

Practical Pointers; Contagious diseases; Digestive, Mammary, 
Respiratory, Skin, Nervous, Urinary and Reproductive troubles 
and diseases; Miscellaneous troubles; and an entire section on 
calf troubles and diseases. The author, J. W. Bailey, a practicing 
veterinarian, is widely known as an outstanding veterinary editor 


288 pages 6x9 in.; 117 photographic illustrations; completely 
cross-indexed for quick reference; cloth bound. Order from 
Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


The newest, latest, most com- 
prehensive book of its kind — 
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Now, Power Steering 
for Your Tractor 


New attachment is expected to save lives, 


make tractor driving a much easier job 





Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 


ALTER D. BEHLEN of 

Columbus, Nebraska, be- 
lieves many farmers are needlessly 
killed or seriously hurt in farm 
accidents. To prevent this, he has 
developed a new power steering 
unit for tractors, which he feels 
will reduce the toll. He noted 
that in one case a tractor upset, 
pinned and killed the driver. In 
another case a tractor upset and 
critically injured the farmer when 
it went out of control. The front 
wheels of the tractor caused back- 
lash on the steering wheel in cross- 
ing a furrow. The terrific steering 
wheel spin cracked the man’s 
arm. 


Mr. Behlen, who is president 


of the Behlen Manufacturing 


Company, Columbus, put his 
power steering unit attachment— 
much like the device on higher- 
priced autos—through some stiff 
paces. Those tests showed that a 
farmer has under effortless con- 
trol a tractor equipped with pow- 
er steering. With easier control, 
there is little likelihood the steer- 
ing wheel can be whipped from 
his grip or that he cannot over- 
come what too often is the natur- 
al result in crossing ditches, fur- 
rows, hitting rocks and the like. 
The hydraulic power steering unit 
absorbs shocks usually transmitted 
to the steering wheel. Every far- 


mer knows the tension required 
to hold a tractor on its normal 
path under any circumstances. In 


Reprinted by permission from the Pennsylvania Farmer 
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power steering, the tractor engine 
does that work. 

Mr. Behlen made a number of 
tests including one to find out 
how tired a farmer gets when 
driving a tractor. He found there 
had been many tests made of fac- 
tory worker fatigue. That is, how 
tired a worker gets doing a cer- 
tain job. But nobody seemed able 
to come up with tests on the farm 
level. 

By mathematics, Mr. Behlen 
found that a farmer operating a 
tractor mounting a haylift or 
loader, for example, did the same 
amount of work in eight hours 
as would be required to tote two 
1,200 pound steers to the top of 
the Washington Monument, or to 
tug fourteen 70-pound bales of 
hay to near the top of the Empire 
State Building. But even all that 
turning, backing, etc., on the 
tractor for eight hours would pro- 
duce only one-tenth of a horse- 
power of work. 


So he consulted doctors who 
advised that measuring of oxygen 
consumed, in somewhat of a par- 
allel to a metabolism test, might 
provide a fairly accurate answer. 
Since moving laboratory equip- 
ment to a farm was out of the 
question, the alternative was use 
of the Bennett ventilation res- 
piratory meter, widely used in 
checking breathing of infantile 


paralysis patients. 
As a result, Casper Mueller, 
who farms 255 acres near Colum- 
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bus, Neb., was the guinea pig. 
The Bennett meter consists of a 
clock-like device attached to a 
mask over the subject’s face and 
mouth. Each breath taken in and 
expelled registers on the meter. 

Those tests showed that Muel- 
ler took 25 per cent fewer breaths 
—or worked 25 per cent less hard 
—in operating a power-steering 
equipped tractor mounting a corn 
picker than operating the identi- 
cal tractor and attachment with- 
out power steering. 

Although the corn picking tests 
were not as rigid as others—such 
as operating a loader—because of 
the fairly even terrain and a 
lesser amount of required turning, 
Mueller became a convert to 
power steering. 

“T never want to go back to a 
tractor without it,” he said after 
the tests. 

But it remained for a much 
older farmer whose hours on the 
tractor run into many thousand 
to describe power steering aptly 
as: “Why, it’s just like driving a 
tractor with the front wheels 
jacked up.” 

Though ease of operation is a 
big factor in power steering, Mr. 
Behlen is pointing more toward 
the safety factor. He recognizes, 
however, that a farmer who 
doesn’t get dog-tired at what he 
does will be less prone to acci- 
dents than one who is worn out. 


The Behlen attachment can be 
installed in about an hour on 
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many standard types of tractors the magneto or distributor as- 
without special equipment. Cur- sembly as the case may be. The 
rent models are hydraulic but unit itself consists of a fluid pump 
tests are also being made on pro-_ driven off the engine with a hy- 
duction possibilities of mechani- draulic motor, converting the fluid 
cal and electrical units. pressure into mechanical torque. 

In the installation about three A control valve operates auto- 
feet of the center steering shaft matically, putting power steering 
are removed and a new shaft with to work, with the turning of the 
the power steering unit attached steering wheel at about one pound 
inserted. A small specially built pressure. The unit develops up to 
hydraulic pump is sandwiched be- 75 pounds of turning effert. 
tween the timing gear case and 
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The Current Situation 


Cattle on feed in the United States on January 1, 1953, was 16 
per cent larger than last year and the largest on record. The total 
number on feed in the corn belt states was 23 per cent above last year 
and also a record high, but cattle on feed in the 13 western states was 
two per cent below January 1, 1952. The number on feed in the 
three important states of Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska showed a 30 
per cent increase, and Iowa, the leading feeding state, was 27 per cent 
higher than last January. A larger proportion of light weight cattle 
were on feed in the corn belt than last year and 73 per cent of the 
cattle had been on feed on January 1 less than three months. Corn 
belt feeders have reported they intend to market at a faster rate than 
last year. 

Sheep and lambs on feed at the beginning of the year were seven 
per cent lower than last year. The western states showed a 15 per 
cent decrease while the corn belt states only reflected a two per cent 
decline. The largest decreases occurred in the important wheat pro- 
ducing states, notably, Oklahoma, Texas and Kansas, where adverse 
weather conditions affected feed supplies. Outside of the Great Plains 
states, weather conditions on January 1 were generally favorable for 
lamb feeding. 

Hog production is down. The USDA has estimated that last fall’s 
pig crop was off 11 per cent and that spring farrowing will be down 
13 per cent from a year ago. The somewhat lower feed cost prospects 
along with reduced hog numbers should favor the swine producer 
in the months*ahead. American Meat Institute 





Peel Old Pastures 























Wisconsin tests a new method that promises 


faster and cheaper renovation 


Condensed from Capper’s Farmer 


OOKED like a hundred hogs 
had been rooting in a two 
acre pasture. Surely not at a state 
experimental farm! A check with 
Wisconsin researchers revealed 


that the plot is the testing ground 
for a new method ‘of renovation. 
It’s a system that should reduce 
the work required to establish 
new pasture and give a more 
complete kill of problem grasses 
such as quack. 


Sod is cut loose from the soil, 
three inches below the surface. At 
the same time, sod is sliced into 
strips. All this is done with wide 
cultivator sweeps and notched 
rolling coulters attached to the 
frame of a regular two-bottom 
turning plow. 

After a plot has been cut and 
sliced, a field cultivator is pulled 
cross-wise to the sod strips. That’s 
when the area begins to look as 
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if it had been gone over by hogs. 
The top layer of sod, completely 
cut loose from underlying soil, is 
torn up so there is little chance 
for grass to remain alive. The 
matted roots stay on the surface 
to catch moisture and prevent 
erosion. 


The system requires little added 
investment in machinery. The 
turning plow, field cultivator and 
sweeps can be found on most any 
farm. About the only extras need- 
ed are clamps for bolting the 
sweeps to the plow beam.. These 
can easily be made in the farm 
shop. 

“Biggest drawback to the pres- 
ent renovating system is the large 
amount of work involved,” says 
F. W. Duffee, head farm engineer 
at Wisconsin. Pasture improve- 
ment methods now in use pay big 
dividends. But we may avoid 
some field operations if sod is cut 
so roots are more easily killed. 

Field cultivators will tear up 
old sod. But it’s hard to expose 
all roots. The spring teeth tend 
to jump around clumps of quack- 
grass left standing. Duffee ex- 
amined one pasture that had been 
worked five times with a field 
cultivator last year and found one 
or more spears of quackgrass to 
each square yard. That’s enough 
to reseed and choke out new seed- 
ings, Duffee says. On another 
plot that had been worked nine 
times with a cultivator only two 
years ago, he found quackgrass 
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had practically taken over. 


Three inches seems to be the 
right depth to cut. If sod is 
worked at a greater depth, many 
of the roots will be covered and 
protected from freezing. The cul- 
tivator sweeps should be at least 
8 or 10 inches wide. Eighteen 
inch sweeps bolted onto a plow 
frame made for two 16-inch bot- 
toms were used. Sweeps should 
be about two inches wider than 
the sod strip. This overlapping 
insures a complete cut. 

Duffee thinks the sod should 
be ‘cut and sliced about the mid- 
dle of August in Wisconsin. Fol- 
low with the field cultivator as 
soon as possible, he says. Then 
work the area at intervals until 
all growth has stopped. The spe- 
cialists halfway expected the long 
strips to clog the field cultivator 
and interfere with operation. 
However, the implement cleared 
itself at intervals and did a good 
job of tearing up the strips. 

After the old grass is killed, the 
ground is disked and leveled for 
a seedbed in the spring—same as 
with the standard renovating 
schedule. The Wisconsin pasture 
improvement program calls for 
tearing up sod in early fall and 
again in early spring before plant 
growth starts. The area is then 
worked into a weed-free seedbed. 
It is fertilized according to soil 
test needs and seeded to alfalfa, 
clover and bramegrass. Early ma- 
turing oats, sown at the rate of 
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one to one and a half bushels an _ livestock out too early and don’t 
acre, provide a protective cover- graze too close. 
ing while the grass and legumes The new method promises a 
get a start. faster and cheaper way of work- 
The nurse crop is pastured or ing old pastures. But Duffee says 
cut for grain and the seeding is he and H. L. Ahlgren, Wisconsin 
not grazed until the middle of agronomist, need to do more ex- 
August. Grazing is limited to two perimenting before they can be 
weeks the first fall. Livestock go sure of cost and labor compari- 
off before September 15. Wis- sons, best equipment and effects 
consin pasture experts say to on new seedings. 
avoid overgrazing —-do not turn 
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Farmers’ Net Income Will Probably Drop 


Farmers can look forward to about the same gross farm income 
in 1953 as in 1952, observes Dr. Earl L. Butz, Purdue university agri- 
cultural economics department. He points out, however, that 1953 net 
farm income will probably be lower than the 1952 net income because 
of increased cash operating expenses. He also predicts that the farm 
price parity ratio will hold steady to weaker—from 100 to 95. 

The outlook for 1954 is much the same as that for 1953. During 
1954 there will probably be a modest downward adjustment in all 
prices and business activity in general. Land prices will probably 
decline modestly, and the sellers’ market will lose its edge. 

Beyond 1954, Dr. Butz foresees a slightly rising price level with 
continued good business and income prospects. The rapidly increasing 
population will provide a consumer’s market for virtually all farm 
products. 

The relationship between government and agriculture probably 
will not change drastically, but congress will try to formulate a per- 
manent price and income support policy during 1953. The emphasis 
in agricultural policy probably will shift some from direct payments 
and high supports to more indirect aids to agriculture. 

Dr. Butz advises farmers not to go overboard in changing a pres- 
ently satisfactory operating plan on the basis of prospective price de- 
velopments. He reminds farmers that although the outlook for busi- 
ness and agriculture over the next 10 years may be uncertain, it is 
much better than in the late 1930’s. There are prospects of reason- 
able earnings for operators who are efficient, progressive and scientific, 
but they must be businesslike. Purdue University 











Electric Steam 


Accumulators 


Now, steam sterilizes milking 
equipment. Electricity can be 


used to generate it 


Condensed from The 


Southern Planter 
J. L. Calhoun 


IVE steam is being used on 
many farms to sterilize dairy 
utensils. Some markets encourage 
or require this method. Then, too, 
some farmers prefer steam steri- 
lization for other reasons. 


Fuel fired boilers are in wide 
use for this purpose. Live steam 
can also be supplied by means of 
electricity. The device that does 
the job is known as an electric 
steam accumulator. 





As the name suggests, this item 
of equipment produces steam. In 
some respects it looks like an au- 
tomatic electric water heater, but 
its design and operation are dif- 
ferent. An electric steam accumu- 
lator consists of a high pressure 
steel tank with insulation between 
this tank and the outer covering. 
An electric heating element ex- 


Richmond, 
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tends into the tank. The opera- 
tion of this element is controlled 
by a pressure switch. 


The tank is only partly filled 
with water—the remaining space 
in the tank is for steam. A sight 
gauge on the side of the accumu- 
lator shows the water level and 
indicates when more water should 
be added. A pop-off valve is an 
important safety device. It serves 
the same purpose as a pop-off 
valve on a steam engine. The 
pressure switch can be set to pro- 
vide any steam pressure you want 
up to about 90 pounds per square 
inch. 

The accumulator supplies 
steam for sterilizing milk cans, 
pails, aerator and milking ma- 
chine parts. Two steam cabinets 
are used for this purpose—a large 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern Planter 
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one for cans, pails, etc., and a 
small one for parts of the milking 
machine. The aerator is sterilized 
by applying steam to it with a 
hose. 

The electric accumulator can 
also be used to heat water for the 
dairy. This is done by using a 
special valve that mixes the steam 
and tap water. By regulating the 
amounts of steam and water you 
can get water at the desired tem- 
perature. So electric steam accu- 
mulators can serve a two - fold 
purpose — (1) provide steam for 
sterilizing utensils and (2) for 
heating water. 

What are some of the advan- 
tages of this method as compared 
to fuel heated boilers? The most 
important ones are listed below: 


1. Comparatively low first cost. 
Electric steam accumulatorscan be 
installed right in the milk house. 
Fuel heated boilers must be lo- 
cated in a separate room and a 
flue must be built. 

2. Operating cost is compa- 
rable to other methods. 

3. Accumulator requires little 
attention. Pressure switch auto- 
matically controls heating ele- 
ment to maintain steam pressure 
for which it is set. Water is re- 
placed in accumulator by turning 
a valve after sterilization is fin- 
ished. 

4. No fuel to store or handle. 

5. It is clean—no smoke, soot 
or odors. 

6. Little danger of fire. 
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Electric steam accumulators 
have been on the market for many 
years. Because of the advantages 
cited above, this application of 
electricity is becoming more pop- 
ular. The make in widest use is 
available in 30 and 80 gallon sizes. 
About 60 of these units were in- 
stalled on Virginia farms in 1950. 
To date about 180 of these accu- 
mulators are being used in Vir- 
ginia and Maryland. 

As interest began to develop in 
this method of sterilization in Vir- 
ginia, one fact stood out. There 
was little information available on 
the selection, capacity and effi- 
cient use of this equipment. To 
get some of the answers, a re- 
search study was started by the 
USDA and the Virginia agricul- 
tural engineers. A series of studies 
have now been completed which 
give needed facts on electric 
steam accumulators. These tests 
were made on both the 30 and 
80 gallon units with different sizes 
of heating elements in them. The 
amount of steam that each com- 
bination can supply was deter- 
mined. 

The next step was to find out 
how much steam was needed for 
the various sterilizing operations. 
This included the steam required 
to sterilize and dry the utensils in 
cabinets of various sizes. These 
tests also determined the steam 
needed to sterilize the milking 
machine parts in the small cabi- 
net, to sterilize the aerator and to 
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heat water. Knowing the steam 
needed for these various opera- 
tions and knowing the amount of 
steam the accumulators will pro- 
duce, it is now possible to make 
sound recommendations on the 
selection of accumulators for 
dairies of various sizes. 

As was pointed out earlier, the 
accumulator can be used to heat 
water. Tests have shown, how- 
ever, that hot water can be sup- 
plied at lower operating cost with 
an automatic electric water heat- 
er. Whether the purchase of a 
water heater, in addition to’ the 
accumulator is justified depends 
upon the electric rate and other 
factors on a given farm. If the 
steam accumulator is not used for 
heating water, it means more 
steam is available for sterilizing 
purposes. In other words, under 
these conditions, the accumulator 
will handle a larger steam cabi- 
net. Thus, an accumulator plus 
an electric water heater will han- 
dle a larger operation than is 
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possible with the accumulator 
alone. For that reason, there are 
some situations where it is desir- 
able to install both an accumula- 
tor and heater. 

The tests showed that the 30 
gallon accumulator with a 3,000 
watt heating element docs not 
have enough capacity for a dairy 
producing 40 gallons of milk 
daily. For an operation of this 
size, it is recommended that a 
30 gallon accumulator and a 30 
gallon electric water heater be 
put in. The 80 gallon size will 
meet the sterilizing and water 
heating needs for dairies produc- 
ing up to 80 gallons of milk per 
day. This size unit plus an 80 
gallon electric water heater will 
be adequate for a dairy farm pro- 
ducing 160 gallons of milk daily. 

The above capacities are based 
upon one sterilization per day in 
the large cabinet, two per day in 
the small cabinet, and sterilizing 
the aerator twice per day. 





Save Proteins By Terramycin 


Four Michigan scientists offer proof that pigs fed a proper ration, 
including fortifying vitamins, can gain as well on lower protein diets 
than are usually recommended. This growth depends considerably, 
however, on the addition of terramycin to the feed ration. 


Tests were made on 80 cross-bred, 25 pound pigs. 


Both the 


high protein and low protein groups received five milligrams of ter- 
ramycin for each pound of food. At the end of 105 days, the low 
protein group averaged 198 pounds, or two pounds heavier than the 


high protein group. 











Worst Farm in 


the County 


Does it pay to buy a run-down 
farm and build it up? 


Condensed from Farm Journal 


M. K. Miller 


IKE the rest of us, Bob Grif- 

fin, a dairyman in Warren 
County, Ohio, had always heard 
that a run down farm was no 
bargain; that a good, high pro- 
ducing place was a better bet any 
day. 

But Bob hankered to try the 
beef business, while still hanging 
onto his prosperous dairy. He 
also figured that all the beef 
farms around the country were 
too high priced. 


Finally he located a 320 acre 
farm that had been going down 
hill for years. Only 180 acres 
could be pastured. 

“Why, Bob,” said a neighbor, 
“that’s the worst place in the 
county—won’t even grow a good 
stand of broom sedge.” But Grif- 
fin bought the place anyway; 
paid $44 an acre. 

It cost him $9.75 an acre to 
clear it. He spent $20.75 an acre 
for fertilizer, $12 an acre for lime, 


and $11.50 an acre for legume 
and grass seed. By that time the 
place had cost him $98 an acre! 


How did he come out? Well, 
last fall his inventory ran some- 
thing like this: Wheat (14 acres) , 
31 bushels an acre, $857.15; rye 
(55 acres), 17 bushels an acre, 
$2,057 ; 50 cows, 450 pounds gain 
each, $6,750; 27 late calves, 350 
pounds each, $2,835; 100 tons of 
grass silage, $1,200; 120 tons of 
hay, $2,400; 100 tons of straw, 
$1,000. Total $17,099.15, or $95 
an acre. 


Griffin found that 40 acres of 
bottom land needed only fertiliz- 
ers to put it in shape. So he put 
on 800 pounds of high analysis 
fertilizer an acre, and seeded rye, 
plus an alfalfa-clover-grass mix- 
ture. In six months that 40 acres 
was providing excellent pasture, 
even through a drought. 

But 140 acres of upland was 
covered with saplings, briers. wire 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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grass, and broom sedge, and it spring pasture only, but Griffin’s 
took him all summer and fall to 50 grade Hereford cows and their 
clear 60 acres of it. calves couldn’t keep it down. 

After taking out larger trees, Bob figures that his “bargain 
Griffin went over it with a bush rate” farm already has tripled in 
and bog disk. Then he put on value. He says that in a few years 
three tons of agricultural lime- his pastures will carry one cow to 
stone, and two months later fol- each two acres—and still produce 
lowed up with 500 pounds per a surplus of forage. 
acre of 0-20-20, broadcast and Did Bob make any mistakes? 
disked in. A little later he drilled “Yes,” he says, “we thought the 
in a seeding of small grain, and land looked pretty good after 
300 pounds of 3-18-9. In early clearing one field, so we planted 
spring, 1951, he seeded a mixture 10 acres of corn for the silo. Well, 
of alfalfa, alsike, red clover, la- the land was poorer than we 
dino and lespedeza. thought, and combined with the 

Then the drought hit. Both drought, that corn was a real 
small grain and his seedings stood fizzle. 
still—-then turned brown. But “When we seeded rye after 
when the fall rains started the corn that fall, I could trace the 
legumes greened up, soon were rows where the corn fertilizer 
booming. Bob says that his heavy boosted the rye. This experience 
phosphorus and potash applica- has really taught me a lot about 
tions saved them. fertilizers, and my biggest’ lesson 

That fall Bob cleared the rest is this—use plenty of it.” 
of his upland, using a bush and Remember that neighbor who 
bog disk wherever he couldn’t told Bob that he was wasting his 
plow. money? 

Again his first move was to put He must have been looking 
on three tons of limestone, after over the line fence. The other 
which he drilled in rye and wheat day I saw him clearing a field of 
and Kentucky 31 fescue, plus 500 sassafras saplings and briers. It 
pounds of 5-10-10. looked to me like he was getting 

The rye was intended for ready to re-seed that old pasture. 


& 
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Cows producing up to 45 pounds of milk a day get enough pro- 
tein without supplements when they eat alfalfa hay, corn silage and 
corn or oats, says a University of Illinois dairy specialist. 


If the roots of a tree are exposed as long as 20 seconds to air and 
sun, the tree has less than a 50 per cent chance of living when planted. 


ITING. flies, are important 

pests of cattle, hogs and other 
animals. By their biting and 
blood-sucking, they torment the 
animals and reduce the profits of 
owners. 


Cattle attacked by biting flies 
do not graze quietly as they 
should, but switch, stamp, toss 
their heads, wrinkle their hides 
or wander restlessly about the 
pastures. The flies rob the ani- 
mals of blood that should be go- 
ing to make beef or butterfat. A 
pint or more of blood a day is 
not an unusual loss for an animal 
in some pastures where horse flies 
are numerous. Tests in southern 
Illinois show that heavy feeding 
by these large biting flies costs 
cattlemen nearly a pound of beef 
per animal per day and dairymen 
three or more pounds of butterfat 
per animal per month. 


Some of the biting flies help to 


Automatic Sprayer 


Controls Biting Flies on Cattle 


Condensed from Hereford Journal 


Willis N. Bruce 


spread diseases among domestic 
animals. Horse flies are said by 
veterinarians to spread anthrax 
and anaplasmosis, diseases that 
in many cases are fatal to cattle. 


The biting flies that do the 
most damage to cattle are horn 
flies, stable flies and horse flies. 

Horn flies are about half the 
size of common house flies. From 
April to early October they clus- 
ter in great numbers on the 
backs, shoulders, necks and un- 
derlines of cattle. Because they 
breed in the fresh droppings of 
cattle, they are constantly with 
the animals. 


Stable flies are about the size 
of common house flies. Usually 
much less numerous than horn 
flies, they are common in the 
midwest from May to early Sep- 
tember or later. They attack 
chiefly the forelegs, necks 
and underlines of cattle. Because 
of their habit of breeding in 
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spilled feeds, wet hay and other 
loose decomposing materials, they 
usually are not common on cattle 
that stay away from farm build- 
ings or feedlots. 

Horse flies are the largest and 
most vicious of the biting flies. 
Because horse flies customarily 
lay their eggs on vegetation close 
to water, they are apt to be nu- 
merous in pastures near damp 
woods, marshes or streams. The 
common species attack chiefly 
the backs and shoulders of cattle. 
As is general in biting flies, only 
the females of the horse flies at- 
tack animals. The males live on 
nectar, honeydew, soft fruits and 
similar substances. 

In the summer of 1950, the 
writer designed and constructed 
an automatic sprayer that could 
apply a concentrated solution of 
pyrethrins to cattle as they walk- 
ed over a hinged platform, or 
treadle on the way to and from 
water. Placed in one of the pas- 
tures at the University of Illinois 
Dixon Springs Experiment Sta- 
tion, the sprayer gave excellent 
control of horse flies. 

In a 38-day test, cattle pro- 
tected from horse flies by the 
machine gained 20 to 30 pounds 
per animal more than unpro- 
tected animals in comparable 


pastures. The cost of material 
was about | per cent per animal 
per day. 

The original machine was 
again used in 1951 with good re- 


AUTOMATIC SPRAYER 
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sults. In addition, new models, 
simpler and less bulky, had been 
built and installed in Dixon 
Springs pastures. Control of horse 
flies with the new machine in 
1951 averaged 90 to 97 per cent. 

The one-nozzle sprayer gave 
excellent control of horse flies and 
horn flies on beef cattle at Dixon 
Springs. The two-nozzle sprayer 
gave equally good control of horn 
flies, horse flies and stable flies on 
a herd of dairy cattle belonging 
to the University of Illinois at 
Urbana. In areas where the bit- 
ing flies present include signifi- 
cant populations of the species 
that feed principally on the legs 
and underlines of cattle, the two- 
nozzle sprayer is recommended. 

Although these sprayers have 
given excellent results under field 
conditions, they are still in the 
stage of experimental develop- 
ment, and farmers who build 
models are urged to use their in- 
genuity in improving and simpli- 
fying the construction. 

How Automatic Sprayer Works 

The working unit of the auto- 
matic sprayer is placed in a chute 
or runway through which cattle 
must make at least three round 
trips a week. It may, for instance, , 
be located in a fence between pas- 
ture and water or salt, or in a 
lane between pasture and milk 
barn. 

As an animal steps on the 
hinged floor, or treadle, of the 
one-nozzle sprayer, a fine mist 
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comes out through the nozzle and 
covers the back and one side of 
the animal. The two-nozzle ma- 
chine sprays the underlines, also. 
As the animal makes its return 
trip through the chute, its other 
side is sprayed. Even if an animal 
“stops on the treadle and stands 
there, spray will not continue to 
run from the nozzle and be 
wasted. 


Although good control results 
from three round-trip applica- 
tions per week, better control is 
obtained from round-trip applica- 
tions once or twice a day. The 
quantity of spray per round trip 
should be increased as the fre- 
quency of the trips is reduced. 
This can be done by increasing 
the length of stroke of the spray 
pump or adding another pump. 


How to Build an Automatic 
Sprayer 


Suggestions for parts of the 
working units of the one-nozzle 
and two-nozzle sprayers are given 
herewith. In the following para- 
graphs are hints to aid owners of 
beef cattle or dairy cows in con- 
structing and adjusting these 
sprayers. 

Make bottom frame of five 
lengths of angle iron either weld- 
ed or bolted together. Center 
crosspiece adds stability. Weld up- 
right to middle of one side of 
bottom frame. 


Build treadle of two layers of 
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one-inch lumber treated with 
creosote or other wood preserva- 
tive. Nail the two layers together 
so that boards cross each other. 


Staple coarse hardware cloth 
or nail cleats to top side of treadle 
to keep animals from slipping. 


Bolt treadle loosely to frame 
on side opposite upright. Adjust 
bolts so that unattached side of 
treadle can be lifted about three 
inches above frame. Hinges may 
be used instead of bolts. 


Use any plunger-type spray 
pump that will deliver a fine mist 
of about one-thirtieth ounce of 
material per stroke. (Used on 
1951 experimental sprayers was 
the Z and W model 2000 Hy- 
draulic Hand Sprayer, because it 
was adequate, inexpensive, and 
the only one of its kind available 
from local dealers. Manufactur- 
er: Z and W Machine Products, 
Inc., 5151 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, O.) 


Use any threaded spout that 
fits pump. Spouts from standard 
quart or pint cans fit the Z and 
W spray pump. Leave enough 
tin around spout to make solder- 
ing easy. For small herd, quart 
can may be substituted for gal- 
lon can. 


If necessary, add inch or more 
of tygon (oil-resistant plastic) 
tubing to lower end of spray 
pump. 
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Condensed from The Farmer 


J. FULLER cocked an eye 
¢ skyward. The sun was just 
breaking over the horizon as a 
shiny new tank type milk truck 
swung into the drive. Ten min- 
utes later, with 1,300 pounds of 
grade A milk aboard, it swung 
out again. 


Carl Harmon, 30 miles down 
the road, glanced up about the 
same time. His cows were milked, 
a couple of heifers had been 
chased back in. Milk from 20 
Guernseys, dumped into a 150 
gallon bulk cooler a few minutes 
before, was already down to a 
cool 36 degrees. 


Mrs. Bill Pittman, two stops 
farther along the route, was wait- 
ing for the truck with wash brush 
_in hand. Eight minutes after the 
last milk had been sucked out, her 
200 gallon cold wall tank was 
scrubbed and rinsed, all done un- 
til the evening disinfecting rinse. 

By noon that day, Dean Gor- 
don, tank truck driver, had pulled 
into the Rochester, Minnesota, 
Co-operative Dairy with a 9,000 
pound load of milk, picked up 


Good-bye Milk Can 


Everyone agrees; bulk milk handling is fine 


during a 160 mile swing through 
southwestern Wisconsin. Milk, 
some of it on the truck for six 
hours under a bright fall sun, was 
still at a quality retaining 38 de- 
grees. 

That’s a morning’s dairying, 
modern style. 

Nine farmers had receipts for 
the exact amount of milk picked 
up. Bottled samples, taken from 
well mixed bulk coolers, were 
ready for careful, accurate butter- 
fat tests. No milk had been 
churned during its jiggling ride 
over Wisconsin hills. No cans had 
been lifted. Driver Gordon was 
rested, ready to make another 
trip. 

It took an average of 10 min- 
utes per stop to pump that 9,000 
pounds of milk from farm cooler 
to tank truck through a sanitary 
plastic hose. The nine farmers or 
their wives each spent another 10 
to 15 minutes washing“the tanks 
of their bulk coolers. 

“T’d rather wash the tank than 
a milking machine bucket,” said 
Mrs. Pittman. “I can see what 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer 
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I’m doing.” Others felt the same 
way. 

Even easier for farmers and 
their wives is the practice on the 
bulk milk route out of River Falls, 
Wisconsin, Co-Operative Cream- 
ery. There the creamery em- 
ployed hauler does the washing 
and scrubbing job. 

Sound like a dream? Maybe 
so, but it has been happening 
every day during the past year 
out of the River Falls creamery. 
The same has been going on 
every other day in southeastern 
Minnesota since November 3. 

“We’re pretty well sold on the 
idea,” says Owen Owens, Roch- 
ester Dairy field service director. 
The same sort of comment came 
from Ed Walker, president of the 
River Falls Co-op, and John 
Schwebach, assistant manager. 


It is agreed that everyone gains 
from bulk milk handling: Pro- 
ducer, creamery, contract hauler 
where hauling is done under con- 
tract, and certainly the customer. 


Lower Bacteria Count 
The customer gets much better 
milk. Said Roger Johnson, Pepin 
County producer: “My bacteria 
count now is under 5,000. It used 
to be twice that.” Even 10,000 is 
exceptional. The average count 


of milk handled the old way 
would be nearer 150,000. Bulk 
handling cuts it to 40,000 to 50,- 
000. Quite often samples from a 
bulk transport tank will show a 
count of only 15,000 to 20,000. 
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And no time is lost getting this 
quality milk to the customer. This 
is the River Falls handling rou- 
tine. Hauler LaVerne McAleavey 
makes his run, backs his truck up 
to the creamery’s big holding 
tank, and the milk is pumped out. 
Then another big tanker truck is 
filled and is on its way to Des 
Moines, Iowa, where the milk is 
processed, bottled and put on the 
customer’s door step within about 
30 hours from the time it was 
milked. 

The producer’s gain? A cut in 
labor, higher price for a higher 
quality product, lower hauling 
costs, and a minimum of stickage 
loss. 


\ 
Don’t underestimate the im- 
portance of the latter. One big 
producer, delivering 2,575 pounds 
of milk a day, found he was leav- 
ing 21% pounds of milk (10 
ounces per can) sticking to can 
walls before he switched to bulk 
handling. Another who averaged 
395 pounds daily lost eight and 
one-half pounds from stickage—~ 
nine and a half cents loss per 
hundred pounds of milk sold. 


Butterfat tests go up. Milk 
doesn’t stand for long periods 
before sampling. Butterfat doesn’t 
cling to can walls. One farmer, 
producing for a Mayville, Wis- 
consin, cheese factory, found his 
tests, made while milk was fresh, 
consistently ran about two points 
above tests made later. Now with 
bulk cooling they are the same. 
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What about the first cost of 
installing a bulk cooler? Can a 
small producer afford to make 
the change? 

“Yes,” says R. J. Fuller. “Bulk 
coolers cost more—my 200 gallon 
cooler was costly, but I'll use it 
every day for a good many years.” 

Carl Harmon with a 20 cow 
herd agrees. “It was either laying 
out $500 for a mechanical can 
cooler, or more for the 150 gallon 
bulk cooler. Now I have better 
milk .and I am not handling 
cans.” 

Wisconsin Financing Plan 

The River Falls Co-op has a 
deal for its patrons. The patron 
may make 25 per cent down pay- 
ment, then have deducted from 
his milk check the difference be- 
tween grade A and grade B price 
for his milk. Currently that’s 
about 85c-per hundred. On that 
basis one farmer has been reduc- 
ing his debt on his cooler by $120 
a month. Doesn’t take long to pay 
for a bulk cooler at that rate. 
Talk is that another Wisconsin 
co-op is about to buy bulk coolers 
and put them out to producers 
on a rental. basis. 

The milk plant also enjoys sav- 
ings. The investment in buildings 
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and equipment can be reduced. 
Collection stations can be elimi- 
nated because truck routes can 
be longer. Fewer men are re- 
quired to handle a given quantity 
of milk. 

Bulk handling is a great help 
to the hauler. His labor is re- 
duced, and greater use of his 
equipment gives him a higher re- 
turn on it if he is a contract 
hauler, or gives the milk plant a 
lower operating cost if it owns 
trucks. 

The Rochester dairy, however, 
does sound one warning note. 
Farmers who switch to bulk han- 
dling soon find dairying enough 
easier that they decide to increase 
herds. That’s all to the good, if 
the new bulk tank can handle the 
increase. 

“We have found it necessary 
to recommend tanks 10 per cent 
bigger than our farmers’ highest 
expectations,” reports Owens. 
“Even so, a couple producers now 
are exceeding capacity on their 
tanks. Also, we’re urging farmers 
to level out their production on 
a year-around basis.” 

So in other words, if you’re 
milking 20 cows now, buy a tank 
that will handle 25. 
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To keep water from forming in a tractor’s gas tank, fill the tank 
_with gas while the tractor is still warm. Otherwise, warm air inside 
the tank may condense to form water after the tractor cools dowm 


Americans consumed three times as much chicken in 1952 as they 


did in 1940. 


Woodlot Profit Is 









in the Harvest 


Unless you harvest at the right time,’ 


you can lose enough timber in five years 


to build a house 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


J]. W. Meteer 


O YOU have 40 acres of 
woods? Did you know that 
you may lose enough timber from 
that acreage in five years to build 
a new house? You may, if you 
are allowing trees to rot and die 
rather than removing them at the 
time when they should be har- 
vested. 

Timber mortality is insidious 
and costly. It is wholly unsus- 
pected by many owners. Loss to 
mortality eats up a surprisingly 
large proportion of the annual 
growth. 

An example of good timber 
management is the H. H. Palmer 
woods in Holmes County, Ohio. 
This tract of 42 acres of fine 
mixed hardwoods was recently 
cited by the Cleveland Farmers 


Club as an example of good for- 
estry practices. It is one of 33 
areas being supervised by the 
Ohio agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

The Palmer woods is an all- 
aged stand situated on a northerly 
slope. Beech, tulip tree, red oak, 
black oak, hickory and red elm 
are the principal species, while 
black gum, white oak, hard ma- 
ple, wild cherry, white ash, and 
black walnut are associated spe- 
cies. As indicated by the height 
of the mature trees, the site is 
very good for timber production. 

For many years this woods has 
been protected from fire and 
grazing and has been cut conser- 
vatively. In 1943, 40,000 board 
feet of tulip logs were sold from 
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the woods. Since only trees with 
a diameter of 20 inches or larger 
were permitted to be cut, this 
stumpage yielded high quality ve- 
neer logs and brought a net re- 
turn of $2,400 to the owner. 

When the sample plots were 
established in 1945 the stand was 
found to contain a net volume of 
8,491 board feet of stariding tim- 
ber per acre. Since the stand 
contains a substantial volume in 
all diameter classes between 12 
and 38 inches it was possible to 
mark 193 trees for cutting, large- 
ly as a salvage and improvement 
operation. Most of these trees 
marked for removal were over- 
mature or of low vigor. 

The Palmer woods approaches 
the ideal hardwood forest in 
many ways. It contains a very 
fine combination of high value 
species, it has a well balanced 
distribution of size classes, and 
there is a good accumulation of 
leaf litter on the forest floor. 


Recent growth measurements 
show that this woods grew at the 
rate of 165 board feet per acre 
per year during the five year 
period 1945-1950. This is well 
above the average in the state. It 
can even be increased by at least 
50 board feet annually if the 
marked trees are removed every 
five years or so. 

It’s a far different picture 
when harvesting is neglected and 
mortality is allowed to eat up an 
annual growth. The forestry de- 
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partment of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station keeps track of 
about 25,000 trees to measure 
growth and record the action of 
such factors as mortality. 

Several of these woods were 
re-measured last spring after a 
five year interval. To the surprise 
of foresters and farmer-owners, 
three of these woods showed an 
annual loss from mortality — 
death from crowding, death from 
unknown causes, wind throw and 
wind breakage—of about 50 
board feet per acre of usable tim- 
ber. This amounted to 10,000 
board feet from a 40 acre woods 
in five years. Growth in these 
woods was 140 to 200 board feet 
per acre annually. 

One of the areas had a consid- 
erable amount of poor growing 
stock and mortality was expected, 
but not in this amount. The 
other two woods contain a good 
proportion of large timber, but 
are considered to be good or 
above average woods. They have 
received a type of management in 
the past, and both had at least 
two partial cuts at about 10 year 
intervals. These cuts evidently 
ignored at least some of the prin- 
ciples of tree selection and re- 
sulted in a mild high-grading. 

A fourth woods is cut annually 
with very good management. The 
owner has a good eye for tree 
selection and mortality was zero. 
A fifth woods was a vigorous 
young stand, and mortality of 
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sawlog size trees was 2.5 board 
feet per acre annually as com- 
pared with a growth of 260 
board feet. 


Purpose of these experimental 
forests is to produce specific facts 
about forest farming and to de- 
velop practical guides for the in- 
dividual landowner. The follow- 
ing lessons can be learned from 
this study. 


1. It is a surprise and source of 
concern to see the actual loss from 
mortality—up to one-third of the 
growth each year in some woods. 
It appears that any farmer with 
a woods which contains much 
timber over 18 inches in diameter 

is threatened with a heavy mor- 
tality loss until he sets up a har- 
vesting program. 

2. One of the basic principles 
of forest management is that mor- 
tality should be harvested before 
it occurs. Mother Nature harvests 
her own trees and the tree farmer 
can detect the signs. They are 
crowded, dying tops, heavy lean, 
root spring, trunk defects and 
weaknesses, weak crotches, and 
disease or insect attack. The tree 
farmers’ objectives are to work 
with nature, harvesting the same 
trees she does—only at an earlier 
date when they are still of good 
quality and a usable product. 
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3. Timely harvesting is impor- 
tant. Every year of delay means 
more loss. It will take from two 
to five years for all the trees left 
on an acre to replace (by growth) 
the volume lost when one 500 
board foot tree goes down. 


4. Great care should be taken 
in the selection of trees to harvest. 
Cutting is the tool with which 
forestry is practiced. Cutting 
should be on a planned basis, and 
any tree which is in danger of 
serious decline before the next 
planned cut should be harvested. 


5. It is desirable to work a 
woods intensively. A cutting plan 
calling for harvests at one to three 
year intervals enables the tree 
farmer to keep close track of in- 
dividual tree conditions (which 
will foretell mortality) and to 
salvage material lost from unfore- 
seen causes. On the other hand, 
a plan calling for cuts at 10 to 
20 year intervals takes much of 
the control of the timber stand 
away from the hands of man. 


6. Timber hoarding is poor 
conservation. One of the simplest 
but best definitions of conserva- 
tion is “wise use.” Nature fol- 
lows her own harvesting program 
in uncut timber and mortality 
results. Mortality losses obviously 
do not indicate wise use. 





Protect baby pigs kept in floored pens or lots away from soil or 
pasture against anemia by painting the sow’s udder once a day with 


a ferrous sulphate solution. 
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They Pasture 
169 COWS ON 37 ACRES 


How hauling "pasture" to the herd gets 








high production on fewer acres 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


HAT would you say if a 

dairyman told you he “pas- 
tured” 169 cows on only 37 acres 
of land last year? Fantastic as it 
seems, it has been done with good 
results, according to Miles R. Mc- 
Carry, Berkshire county agent, in 
Massachusetts. What’s more, 14 
of those 37 acres were used as 
“lounging” paddocks, the remain- 
ing 23 acres providing the “pas- 
turage.” 

At Highlawn Farm, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, owned by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. G. Wilde, grass is 
brought to the cows. They 
haven’t seen an outdoor pasture 
in several years. They get their 
exercise in unimproved bluegrass 
paddocks. 

Production? Last year’s DHIA 
figures for this Jersey herd show 
an average on 163.17 cows of 
9,673 pounds of milk and 517.7 
pounds fat on 2x milking. Only 
seven head were milked three 
times daily. ; 

With a herd of 169, rotational 
grazing would involve a lot of 


fencing, labor and sizeable acres. 
Large pastures mean long walks 
to and from the barn and a cow 
can easily “walk off” a lot of pro- 
duction. 


The bulk of the “pasturage” 
fed to this herd comes in the form 
of field chopped grasses and leg- 
umes, harvested twice daily and 
barn fed. A field chopper equip- 
ped with a cutter bar is used. 
Fields are heavily fertilized, often 
yielding four cuttings per year. 
Cows are fed all of this grass 
they'll eat, plus four or five 
pounds of dry hay per head per 
day. 

Contamination of pastures by 
droppings of grazing animals is 
eliminated, according to McCar- 
ry. Also, larger than average 
quantities of manure are available 
for top-dressing purposes. This 
farm markets an average of 150 
tons of hay per year besides pro- 
viding all roughage needed for 
their herd. 

The owners feel that barn feed- 
ing, coupled with the practice of 
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keeping the herd stabled at night, slumps due to exposure to storms, 
results in higher and more uni- flies and sudden changes in tem- 
form production. Keeping the perature. What’s more, Highlawn 
herd in ventilated and screened Farms romped off with the coun- 
stables helps avoid production ty Green Pastures award in 1952. 
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Moisture in Corn Limits Picker-Sheller Use 


Moisture content of corn is a limiting factor in the performance 
of a combination corn picker and sheller, according to recent tests 
conducted by agricultural engineers at Purdue university. 

They found that when field and crop conditions were best for 
picking corn, performance of the shelling unit was poor. This was 
attributed to the high moisture content of the corn which prevented 
easy separation of the kernel from the cob. It also caused considerable 
cob breakage which, in turn, slowed the shelling process. 

In addition, when the harvesting season was advanced to a point 
where the performance of the shelling unit was good, much of the 
corn had lodged or was on the ground so that the picker’s performance 
was poor. As a result, a picker-sheller can be used for only a period 
of about two weeks without excessive loss. A regular picker can be 
used four to six weeks under normal conditions. 

A two row picker-sheller was tested in fields of hybrid corn during 
the 1950 and 1951 harvesting seasons. The 1950 tests were made 
between November 6-10 in a field of Indiana 813 hybrid corn. About 
34 per cent of the ears were on leaning or lodged stalks and 24 per 
cent were on down stalks. Under these adverse conditions, the picker 
losses averaged near 7.5 bushels per acre while the sheller loss was 
less than one bushel per acre. This corn had a kernel moisture content 
of nearly 30 per cent. 

In 1951, an attempt was made to harvest a field of Indiana 680 
hybrid corn on October 12. The kernel moisture content of this corn 
was approximately 35 per cent and the performance of the sheller was 
so poor that satisfactory tests could not be made. The sheller clogged 
when it was set to do a reasonably good job of shelling. When it was 
adjusted to permit uninterrupted operation, it left an extremely large 
amount of unshelled kernels on the cob. 

Tests made a week later indicated that the sheller was leaving 
as much as 5 to 10 per cent or more of the total yield on the cobs. 
The kernels had a moisture content of about 30 per cent and the cob 
nearly 57 per cent. The cobs were spongy and broke easily. 

— Purdue University 





















A lot depends on the laying ability of your birds. 


How Hard Should You Cull? NY / 


Poultrymen who cull heavily make the most money. be 





Condensed from Poultry Tribune 


Lynn Sanborn 


NE of the most profitable 

practices on a poultry farm 
is the finding and removing of 
chickens that prevent the opera- 
tor from making the highest re- 
turns possible. Even when using 
high production stock, there are 
birds that don’t lay very many 
eggs. Some just don’t lay at all. 

There is considerable difference 
between poultrymen in the num- 
ber of birds culled. 

This variation in culling may 
be due to (1) differences in 
know-how, (2) evaluation of im- 
portance of doing the job, (3) 
ability to find time, (4) quality of 
production management, and (5) 
variation in potential laying abil- 
ity of stock. 

In a 10 year summary in Cali- 
fornia two-thirds of the 55 poul- 
trymen using cages culled more 
than 75 per cent of the flock; 
while two-thirds of the 149 floor 
eperators culled less than 75 per 


cent. When considering farm in- 
come, the floor groups culling 
more than 75 per cent returned 
more money. The cage operators 
averaged 77 cents per hen per 
year more farm income than the 
floor operators. The cage group 


‘culling above 100 per cent made 


the most money. 
Effect of Quality of Stock 

Quality of stock affects, the 
culling rate. That is, if you have 
a high producing strain, you may 
not have to cull as much as a 
lower producing strain. 

If the group using the lower 
producing strains of birds culled 
only about 60 per cent, the pro- 
duction would have been very 
low. By culling a very high per 
cent, a creditable production rec- 
ord was obtained, but the income 
was less than that received by the 
four low culling high egg produc- 
tion co-operators. 


In this $64 question, the fol- 


Reprinted by permission from Poultry Tribune 
Mount Morris, Illinois 
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lowing factors are involved: 

1. Potential laying ability of 
stock. 

2. Quality of brooding and 
rearing program, including free- 
dom from outbreaks of diseases. 

3. Cost to raise replacement 
pullets and number raised. 

4. Ability to find and remove 
below average layers. 

Stock that can average on your 
farm 230 eggs per hen per year 
without culling will require very 
little removal of lower producing 
birds to reach a 250 egg average. 
Should you use unculled stock 
producing only at a 150 egg level, 
it would be difficult to reach a 
250 egg average, even though 
culling and replacing 200 per 
cent. 

In the 1951 report of the Cali- 
fornia Random Sample Egg Lay- 
ing Test, production within a 
breed varied more than between 
breeds. One source of White 
Leghorns averaged 100 eggs more 
per layer than stock from another 
Leghorn breeder. A Rhode Is- 
land Red breeder averaged 234 
eggs per hen, considerably above 
many of the Leghorn entries. 
Stock from another Rhode Island 
Red breeder averaged under 160 
eggs. Similar differences occur- 
red in the New Hampshires and 
crosses. 


From the standpoint of amount 
of culling required, one can’t say 
that the White Leghorn, Rhode 
Island Red, or any other breed is 
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best in-egg production. It is not 
the breed, but the strain within 
the breed that is important. 


Locate Below Average 
Layers Early 

It is very important to locate 
potentially low producing birds at 
as early an age as possible. When 
the chickens are old enough to 
lay, the operator has invested 
from $1 to $2.25 per pullet, de- 
pending upon how efficiently he 
produces replacement stock. Any 
time chicks fall considerably be- 
low the average of the flock in 
body weight or show evidence of 
poor health, then culling is desir- 
able. 

Each pullet flock should be 
handled when about one-third are 
in production. Those showing 
little evidence of sexual maturity, 
that is, bright red combs and 
lacking good body weight, should 
be culled and sold, as they are 
usually not profitable birds. 

By culling out as many poten- 
tially below average producing 
pullets as possible before the birds 
are placed in the laying houses, 
valuable laying space is not wast- 
ed. It is important to have houses 
filled to capacity with excellent 
pullets from high producing 
strains of chickens. Depending 
upon the quality of stock and 
rearing job, one could profitably 
cull from 5 to 15 per cent of the 
slow maturing pullets and those 
that are unhealthy or light 
weight. 
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With varying potential laying 57, 65, 73 and 81 pounds of feed, 
ability of stock and differences of respectively, just to maintain body 
quality of pullets raised, it is not ‘weight. The various weight birds 
possible to say exactly what per- consumed only seven more pounds 
centage of laying hens should be of feed for each increase of 50 
culled and replaced on‘each farm. eggs with one exception. 

Let’s, however, study the eco- You can markedly reduce your 
nomics and see what basic infor- feed cost by increasing egg pro- 
mation can be applied to help duction through culling out low 
clarify our thinking. producers. A four pound hen 

How Many Layers Shall | Cull? laying 100 eggs requires 115 

The problem is whether skillful per cent more feed to produce an 
culling increases egg production egg than one laying 300 eggs. 
and reduces mortality enough to Heavy layers require more ounces 
offset the additional feed intake of feed to produce an egg than 
cost as production increases and the lighter birds. 


the difference between cost of By increasing egg production 
raising a pullet and the sale of from 150 to 250 eggs per hen per 
the cull hen. year, you reduce the feed to main- 


The University of Illinois made tain body weight and produce 
studies to determine the amount eggs. This amounts to 2.3 ounces 
of feed required to produce each _ of feed per egg. When multiplied 
50 additional eggs. by cost of feed, it figures about 

They found that four, five, six two cents per egg less or $5 per 
and seven pound hens required 250 egg hen. 


_ 
> 





Cattle Have Sweet Tooth 


Tests at the Oklahoma experiment station have shown that cattle, 
like children, have a sweet tooth. Oklahoma scientists were puzzled 
because their cattle preferred short, unnourishing grass to tall, more 
nourishing dark green pasture. They analyzed the two grasses and 
found the only advantage of the short grass was sweetness. When the 
tall grass was coated with molasses or corn syrup, the cattle ate it 
eagerly. In addition, when the scientists sweetened wild alfalfas, 
broomsedge, “doghair” and “tickler” grasses—which cattle ordinarily 
won’t touch—the herd stowed it away. 

So scientists suggest that the pastures can be kept sweet—and 
cattle eating—by fertilizing it with more phosphorus. Manure makes 
bigger plants, they say, but it causes them to have a bitter taste. For 
this reason, droppings on irrigated pastures should be well located. 


















Recording Your Beef 
Cattle By Weight 


How scales can help you increase size 


of your calves at weaning time 


Condensed from 
F.L 


UILD your beef herd on rec- 

ords. That is what 50 Cali- 
fornia beef cattlemen would tell 
you if you could talk to them 
personally. They are materially 
increasing the average weaning 
weight of their calves and also 
raising the grade of animals in 
the herd by use of scales and 
weight-per-age records. 

John and Mary Crowe, who 
raise Hereford cattle in Shasta 
County, California, in eight years 
increased the average weaning 
weight of their calves by 90 
pounds. They improved the type 
of the herd, too. 

After four years of following 
the program T. L. Chamberlain, 
a Hereford cattleman in Placer 
County, highly recommends it. 
He raised the average weaning 
weight of his bulls by 77 pounds 
and heifers by 74 pounds. At the 
same time the grade of the herd 
raised from a very low two aver- 


Breeder’s Gazette 
Elam 


age to a very high two average. 

To carry on such a program 
you must have a good set of 
scales, handling corrals and rec- 
ord books, be willing to follow 
out the necessary steps and keep 
the records, analyze the data you 
gain and put it to use. These are 
the five important steps: 

1. Weigh and grade all animals 
of your herd at the start of the 
program. 

2. Weigh and grade replace- 
ment cattle. 

3. Weigh and grade all calves 
at weaning time. 

4. Adjust weaning weights and 
grades of calves by sires. 

You must keep individual rec- 
ord sheets on each cow, showing 
weights, grades and other perti- 
nent information such as to which 
bull she was bred. Records on 
calves must show date born, 
weight, adjusted weight, rate: of 
weight gain, grade and identifi- 


Reprinted by permission from Breeder's Gazette 
Spencer, Indiana 
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cation of dam and sire. Complete 
records must be kept on each 
bull and his get-of-sire. 


It was in 1935 that the experi- 
ment station first undertook study 
to improve the method of meas- 
uring productivity of beef ani- 
mals. The late Prof. H. R. 
Guilbert decided two things were 
of major importance. The quan- 
tity of the meat produced should 
be determined by weighing both 
offspring and parents, and it was 
necessary to determine the grade 
of the animal by evaluating the 
cattle for type and conformation. 

There are 52 herds and 7,300 
Angus, Herefords and Shorthorns 
participating in the program now. 
Grading of cattle is done by both 
farm advisors and cattlemen who 
are enterprising enough to study 
their animals so they can be sure, 
to make intelligent grade com- 
parisons. 


Weight and quality of calves at 
weaning time is one of the first 
factors of success. Three main 
factors influence the weaning 
weight of your calves. First, the 
ability of the calf to grow rapidly 
and economically, which factor is 
inherited from its parents. Sec- 
ond, the ability of the cow to 
produce an ample supply of milk 
under normal pasture conditions. 
Third, feed, care and other en- 
vironmental factors affecting the 
thrift and well-being of cattle. 

Culling for milk production is 
of vital importance. The records 
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of weaning weights, condition and 
grade of the calves, kept over a 
period of years indicate the milk- 
ing ability of the cows. They pro- 
vide a basis for wise culling. It 
is advisable to keep such records 
separately on bull and _ heifer 
calves. 


At the Crowe ranch the im- 
portance of records on the bull’s 
get has been well illustrated. One 
bull has been proven by siring 
228 calves that have consistently 
been superior to their dams, re- 
gardless of the type of cow to 
which he was mated. -Calf grade 
was raised four per cent. A sec- 
ond bull proved himself also, but 
in such a way that he soon found 
himself out of a job. In two years 
he sired 72 calves, but their grade 
was raised less than one-half of 
one per cent. 


Eight years of records have 
been kept at the Crowe ranch. 
The first year the program was 
put into effect the average 240 , 
days adjusted weight for bull 
calves was 486 pounds and for 
heifers 417 pounds with an over- 
all average weight of 450 pounds. 
Each year these average weights 
increased until on the eighth year 
the 240 days adjusted weight av- 
erage was 595 pounds for bulls, 
or an increase in weaning weight 
of 109 pounds. Heifer average 
weight had increased to 503 


pounds, an increase of 86 pounds. 
Average over-all weight on all the 
cattle had 


jumped from 450 
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pounds to 540 pounds. 

Chamberlain figures are excel- 
lent. In 1948 the average bull 
weight at 240 day weaning was 
468 pourids and of heifers 437 
pounds. In 1949, bulls 485 
pounds; heifers 442 pounds. In 
1950, bulls 499 pounds, heifers 
462 pounds, and in 1951, bulls 
545 pounds, heifers 511 pounds. 

The program requires no spe- 
cial rations. Normal pasturing 
and supplementing is the proce- 
dure. 

At the Crowe ranch normal 
rations for cows with calves is na- 
tive hill pasture and irrigated pas- 
ture. If weather makes pasturing 
difficult they receive hay and 
from one and a half to two 
pounds of cottonseed cake when 
on winter pasture. 

The California program shows 
that a combination of longevity 
and high production is important. 
In the Crowe herd the percentage 
of cows falling in the different 
age groups remained about the 
same during the eight years. Over 
11 per cent of the present herd 
is nine years of age or older. It 
has also shown that a small per- 
centage of the low grading cows 
prove to be good producers. These 
were kept in the herd. As culling 
proceeded from year to year, the 
grade of the cow herd improved 
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almost 10 per cent, or the equiva- 
lent of one full grade. 

The first and second year the 
Crowe calves were inferior to 
their dams, but since then grade 
scores increased on both cows and 
calves. The first year the grade 
percentage of calves was an 81 
average and the cows 82. At the 
end of the eighth year the grade 
rating of the calves was an 88 
average and the cows and 
bulls 87. 

Dam grade increase was pos- 
sible because cows that produced 
calves inferior to their dams and 
sires were sent to the butcher. In 
the second year of the program 
26 per cent were culled; but 
since, culling has been less drastic. 
The culled cows were replaced by 
heifers that- graded high and 
weighed out well at weaning time. 

The key to success in any 
breeding herd is a large percen- 
tage of calves raised to weaning 
age. During the eight year period 
the weaned calf crop averaged 
85 per cent. 

The cattlemen operating under 
the program say it takes about 
10 days a year to do the necessary 
work. Let’s assume that by this 
program you are able to increase 
the weight of your calves by 50 
pounds average at weaning time. 
Worth while, isn’t it? 





A top-notch crop of heavy legumes can take 150 pounds of nitro- 
gen from the air and fix it in an acre of soil in one growing season. 








New Hormone Proves Its Great Value 






Tests show excellent results on sterile cows and sows. 


May bring two lamb crops a year 


Condensed from Better Farms 


IVESTOCK population and 

agricultural income may re- 
flect tremendous gains from the 
use of a new sex hormone which 
has proven highly successful in 
treating sterility in cattle, swine 
and sheep. The new preparation, 
developed by chemists of the Up- 
john Company, is called ECP 
(technically, “estradiol cyclopen- 
tylpropionate”). It has been test- 
ed at 33 agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, and by 36 
veterinary practioners. 


Tests already concluded indi- 
cate that ECP will bring ewes, 
normally fertile only in the fall 
and winter, into heat twice a year, 
says Dr. J. L. Davidson, who is 
head of veterinary medicine at 
the pharmaceutical firm. This 
would result in a doubled lamb 
crop, long a goal in agriculture. 
Likewise, great success has been 
experienced in treating dairy cows 
that were temporarily sterile. 
Early results on work with swine 
indicate that the hormone may go 
far to increase the pig population. 


Normally recurrent heat has re- 


sulted in nearly 100 per cent of 
cases in the various tests made. It 
assures conception at first breed- 
ing in from 60 to 70 per cent of 
apparently sterile cattle and ma- 
terially reduces the ratio of 
“misses” for brood sows. “ECP is 
slowly absorbed in the tissues and 
produces a profound and uniform 
estrogenic action,” reports the 
Medical & Pharmaceutical Infor- 
mation Bureau. “Heat is prompt- 
ly induced following the injection 
and, in practically all animals, is 
maintained for a period similar 
to the duration of naturally oc- 
curring heat.” 


Dairy Cattle Tests Reported 


Estrous failure occurs frequent- 
ly in dairy cattle and causes 
considerable economic loss. In 
reporting on the use of ECP, Dr. 
W. J. Gibbons at the School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Auburn, 
Alabama, found that in the ma- 
jority of 213 cows the lack of an 
estrous cycle was due to a failure 
of ovarian function, rather than 
disruption of the estrous cycle 
caused by retention of corpus lu- 


Reprinted by permission from Better Farms 
Buffalo, New York 
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teum. In 75 of 80 cows with 
nonfuctioning ovaries, ECP in- 
duced estrum and subsequent 
normal heat cycles appeared in 
all but one of the cows treated 
and not conceiving. The five cows 
not responding to the first injec- 
tion of ECP came in estrum after 
the second injection. The average 


of heat failure for the cows was 
90.3 days. 


Another group of 34 cows were 
given injections of an older female 
sex hormone, stilbesterol, with a 
success record of 53.8 per cent. 
Stillbesterol, however, is some- 
what erratic in its effect and by 
some it is believed responsible for 
development of cystic ovaries and 
disturbed milk production. A 
group of 57 cows was treated by a 
method which antedates discovery 
of the hormones, that is, manual 
expression of retained corpus lu- 
teum. It has been found that this 
method may lead to hemorrhage. 


Shorter Intervals Between Litters 

Sterility in sows, either partial 
or complete, is of great impor- 
tance in the commercial produc- 
tion of hogs where a high percen- 
tage of each year’s litters are far- 
rowed by unproved gilts. It is 
estimated that as many as three 
million of the 17 million sows 
kept for breeding each year are 
incapable of conception or require 
service more than twice. Because 
early farrowing is usually advan- 
tageous in order to finish hogs in 
time to “‘beat the market,” de- 
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layed breeding represents a dollar 
loss. This should make the hor- 
mone important news for swine 
producers. 

Under breeding practices which 
are ordinarily followed now, a 
sow farrows her spring litter 
sometime between February and 
June. Breeding for a fall litter is 
usually delayed until the sow has 
suckled the first litter for two 
months, and then built back to 
peak condition over a period of 
three to five weeks. Oftentimes 
there is an interval of seven to 
eight months between litters. This 
may bring the second litters dur- 
ing the late fall or early winter 
when lack of sunlight, pasture 
and temperature inhibit the 
growth and development of the 
piglets. 

Although experimental work 
with swine is less advanced than 
with cattle and sheep, results at 
one college station indicate that 
three-fourths of one cc of ECP 
will cause heat in fresh farrowed 
sows. If sustained by other ex- 
periments now under way it 
would seem possible to bring a 
second litter within some five 
months of the first litter. 


Two Lamb Crops Now Possible 

Unlike cows and sows which 
come into heat with fair regu- 
larity at all seasons, sheep more 
closely resemble their wild coun- 
terparts and are estrous only sea- 
sonally. Most ewes begin coming 
in estrum during the early fall 
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months. If not bred, they exhibit ond or third injection. At South- 
an estrous cycle of about 16 to 17 ern Veterinary College, during 
days length until late winter or midsummer last year when ewes 
early spring. Thus the lamb crop normally do not breed, two scien- 
has been produced in the same _ tists succeeded in bringing 92.6 
season each year and all are ready per cent of 154 ewes into heat 
to go to market at about the same with a single injection of ECP. 


time. Accordingly, the lamb mar- In less carefully controlled ex- 
ket is most depressed at this peak periments, Dr. R. J. Williams, 
market period. Lebanon, Tennessee, obtained 


A total of 302 ewes received some interesting results with 
experimental injections of ECP young and old ewes. Although 
in Tennessee and Alabama tests very young for breeding, seven 
last year with almost uniformly grade lambs less than a year old 
excellent results. In more than came into estrum within two to 
90 per cent .of the cases, a single five days. Three conceived and 
injection produced estrum and _ had lambs from the first estrum, 
acceptance of the ram. In Ten- two from the second while the 
nessee, about 90 per cent of the others required a third and fourth 
ewes conceived and bore lambs estrum and breeding. Five aged 
from the first estrum and breed- ewes injected with ECP all con- 
ing. Nearly 100 per cent did pro- ceived and had Jambs from the 
duce lambs, some requiring a sec- first estrum. 


& 
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Dairy Profits Up —So Are Feed Costs 


Back in 1942 feed cost the dairyman with good cows approxi- 
mately 68 cents to produce 100 pounds of milk. Now the feed costs 
$1.71 to produce the same amount. Those are figures compiled by 
extension dairyman, C. W. Nibler of Nebraska, from DHIA reports. 


The dairyman’s return per cow over feed costs, the figures show, 
was $123 in 1942, compared with about $222 now. Althdugh that’s 
a rosy picture on the surface, says Mr. Nibler, the dairyman also has 
other increased costs to contend with—the tight labor situation, cost 
of hiring men, service charges, etc. 





Good cows producing for the fluid milk market, however, says 
Mr. Nibler, are marketing roughages and grain at a good price and 
are returning a fair amount for the capital investment and labor for 
the dairyman. — University of Nebraska 

















is first) staged a comeback 


COTTON Joins the 
Wonder Fibers 


How the nation’s No. 2 farm product (livestock 








Condensed from Nation’s Business 


Arthur W. Hepner 


AST spring, New Yorkers may 

have felt they had acquired 
another wonder fiber. Already 
they had taken rayon to the bos- 
om. Then came nylon, orlon and 
dacron. Now a leading retail 
men’s wear chain dangled some- 
thing else before their eyes. 

In glowing adman language, 
this miracle fiber was guaranteed 
to be tough, lightweight and cool. 
Like a trained seal it performed 
a hundred different tricks. From 
coarse conveyer beltings or heavy 
rugs to fancy party finery, it could 
be dyed any shade of the spec- 
trum, tailored or laundered to 
suit individual taste. Around it, 
a hungry family, of moths would 
perish quickly from starvation. 

Its name was new and bizarre 
—n-o-t-t-o-c. But it was just 
about as old as mankind itself. 
For n-o-t-t-o-c was nothing more 
than cotton spelled backward. 


The hoax had a sober point: 
after living amid the magical out- 
pourings of laboratory test tubes, 
the merchandisers concluded that 
good old natural cotton was still 
king. It remained the principal 
substance in three-fourths of our 
clothing, our socks, shirts, dresses, 
underwear, pajamas, handker- 
chiefs and linings of our shoes. It 
had bloomed into a major ma- 
terial in countless items handy 
around the home, farm and fac- 
tory. 

The typical American family 
and factory consumes more than 
twice as much cotton as all other 
fibers combined. In home and 
commercial use, the country has 
reached an absorption rate of five 
billion pounds of cotton a year. 

This new supremacy, however, 
is a recent thing. Only 14 years 
ago, few people willing to gamble 
would have put a nickel on the 


Reprinted by permission from Nation's Business 
Washington, D. C. 
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future of cotton. The depression 
had struck it a disastrous blow. 
The price had fallen to five cents 
a pound. 

Cotton farmers were well along 
the road to ruin. They got little 
comfort from the sight of glisten- 
ing new chemical plants turning 
out millions of pounds of compet- 
ing synthetic fibers. At the mar- 
ket place where these man-made 
rivals elbowed cotton out of its 
familiar stalls, they watched the 
price of cotton sink steadily. What 
courage they had left, dejected 
planters mustered to look for 
more profitable crops to sow in 
their wasting soils. 


From plantation to cotton mill 
to merchant, the industry was dis- 
organized, demoralized and de- 
featist. Across the country shops 
had difficulty in disposing of the 
products made from seven million 
bales of cotton in 1938, even 
though this was some three mil- 
lion bales short of a comfortable 
year’s consumption. Besides, an- 
other 11 million bales glutted the 
warehouses or were left standing 
to rot in the fields. 


But like many another Amer- 
ican industry forced to the ropes 
by conditions and competition, 
cotton finally rounded up its as- 
sets, determined to fight back. It 
began to marshal its forces down 
on the Mississippi delta, one of 
cotton’s richest natural habitats. 

There, a group of cotton fnen, 
inspired by Oscar Johnston, gen- 
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eral manager of the Delta and 
Pine Land Company’s giant 38,- 
000 acre plantation, agreed that 
the moment had come to put an 
end to self-pity. Action, not la- 
ment, was imperative. “If the 
cotton business does not adjust to 
meet the competition from sub- 
stitutes,” Mr. Johnston warned, 
“it will soon be dead as the 
dodo.” 


The prescription was simple: 
Organize, modernize and _pro- 
mote. 

By organizing the industry, cot- 
ton interests believed they could 
turn up the formulas to get the 
public to choose its preference 
and re-establish the pre-erhinence 
of cotton in the fabric market. 

It was a great day for cotton 
when the six chief groups in the 
industry—planters, ginners, crush- 
ers, merchants, warehousemen 
and spinners— formed the Na- 
tional Cotton Council of America 
at Cleveland, Mississippi, on June 
15, 1938. 

This was the turning point. 
The state of Mississippi, quick to 
sense the potential value of the 
council, contributed $9,000 to 
start it on its way. An early proj- 
ect was a study of cotton’s mar- 
kets and future, along with a 
search for gimmicks to enlarge 
the field. 

If the council beginnings were 
modest, its character underwent 


‘a rapid change. This year’s bud- 


get approaches $1,750,000. In- 
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come consists mainly of $1,250,- 
000 from participating members 
plus $500,000 chipped in by out- 
siders materially affected by the 
welfare of the cotton business. 


Over the years, the council has 
searched continuously for tips 
that might raise the status of cot- 
ton. With offices in Memphis, 
Washington and New York, it 
keeps on top of every fabric de- 
velopment. Essentially, its many- 
sided undertakings fall into one 
of four categories: (1) Sales pro- 
motion and publicity for cotton 
and cotton products; (2) research 
to enhance the quality and find 
additional commercial uses; (3) 
studies ‘bearing on cost cutting at 
every stage from plantation to the 
housewife, farmer or industrial 
plant; (4) relentless vigil for 
legislation or trade restrictions of 
concern to the industry. 


When the council first went to 
work, little was known about cot- 
ton’s markets: “None of us knew 
exactly how the market was 
broken down,” volunteered Frank 
A. McCord, who directs the or- 
ganization’s market research. 

The range covered the world. 
Besides the obvious use of cotton 
in clothing, there was cotton in 
oilcloth, canvas awnings, sheets, 
towels, imitation leather, cordu- 
roy, rubber-coated sheetings, tire 
cord, washable wall coverings, 
book bindings, window shades, 
draperies, upholstery, rugs, blan- 
kets and scores of other products. 
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The researchers asked the nat- 
ural questions. How much of 
each market, for instance, did cot- 
ton’s competitors hold? Why 
couldn’t cotton dominate a larger 
chunk? The answers were equally 
self-evident. Where it wasn’t a 
matter of quality, it was lack of 
adequate promotion and an un- 
favorable price situation. 


Hence, from discovering the 
size of the markets for raw cotton, 
the search led to quality evalua- 
tion and on to sales promotion 
and advertising opportunities be- 
fore reaching the toughest and 
touchiest element, price. With 
sharp visions of five cent cotton 
etched in their memories, cotton 
men were not likely to take price 
cutting proposals without an up- 
roar. Yet by careful campaign- 
ing the council advocated reforms 
in methods of production which, 
in the long run, ‘might achieve re- 
duction in the cost of cotton goods 
without fomenting a revolt among 
its members. 


First to come under the coun- 
cil’s scrutiny was the field of 
women’s fashions. Nowhere was 
the competition heavier in the 
fashion arena than in markets for 
street dresses. It became the mis- 
sion of the cotton council to make 
sure that more purchases rang 
the cash registers of the cotton 
industry. 

Backing up every activity with 
strategically placed ads and pub- 
licity stories, council staff mem- 
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bers persuaded designers to create 
cotton outfits for the wives of the 
governors of at least 36 states. 
Wherever displayed, these cos- 
tumes won wide acclaim, induc- 
ing the whole designing profession 
to lean more heavily on cotton. 

Then war broke out and ear- 
marked the bulk of the plantation 
crop for use by the armed forces. 
After the war, King Cotton’s 
courtiers resumed their private 
battle against competitive prod- 
ucts. Cotton street dresses ac- 
counted for a little more than 10 
per cent of the total market in 
1947. Yet by 1951, cotton had 
doubled its position. 


Encouraging cotton fashion 
shows across the continent; dem- 
onstrating to manufacturers and 
retailers how washable, wrinkle- 
proof, mothproof cottons lent 
themselves to superb styling; 
spreading the legend through the 
press, over the radio and via TV, 
the council built up a new de- 
mand for cotton in dresses. 


Prodding designers to turn to 
cotton is the council’s globe trot- 
ting model, the Maid of Cotton. 
On a unique six month, 65,000 
mile promotion tour of three con- 
tinents, this attractive miss, se- 
lected each year from one of the 
18 cotton states, exhibits the mer- 
its of the cotton wardrobe in 30 
American cities, in Canada, in 
Europe and in several Latin 
American republics. 

It was all very fine for the 
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metropolitan business, but the 
council had its eye on the rural 
populations, too. Here, it hit on 
an old custom of individual cot- 
ton mills. For years, they had 
worked on the manufacturers of 
seed, feed, fertilizer, flour and 
sugar to pack their wares in cot- 
ton bags. When the bag was 
empty, they maintained, the farm- 
ers wife could use it as material 
for a dress, apron or her kitchen 
towels or curtains. 


Taking a clue from these iso- 
lated instances, the council insti- 
tuted a bag fashion promotion 
campaign. Through farm journal 
ads, direct mail pieces, personal 
calls on manufacturers and deal- 
ers, it outlined the broad horizons 
of salvaging empty cotton bags for 
piece goods. From two major pat- 
tern firms, it obtained special 
booklets featuring bag fashion 
patterns. 


As a result of this drive, topped 
by traveling bag fashion shows, 
about 150 million bags of dress 
print material have been demand- 
ed by farm women this year. In 
a year’s time, fertilizer processors 
increased their cotton cloth orders 
from eight to 17 million yards. 

By making women cotton con- 
scious, the council spills its pro- 
motional zest into piece goods, 
household fabrics and many other 
things which women normally 
buy. 

Awnings, rugs, slipcovers and 
more are given a big lift by cot- 





ton’s boosters. The steady increase 
in sales among all of them shows 
that organized promotion has 
paid off. 

Behind the public directed 
phases of cotton’s counterattack 
are the equally important meas- 
ures taken to improve the product 
and find wider usages. Out in 
the cotton fields mechanical aids 
are indicating a prospect for driv- 
ing cotton down from its present 
perch of about 40 cents a pound. 

One large Delta planter fore- 
sees a day when mechanical pick- 
ing alone will cut his harvesting 
costs by four. By hand it costs 
him roughly $50 a bale to bring 
in; by machine, which moves 
many times faster, he can pick 
his crop at $12 a bale. With 20,- 
000 mechanical pickers on the 
plantations now, compared with 
none 10 years ago, the sign of the 
future is visible. 

There is a long way to go be- 
fore cotton is emancipated from 
its two great enemies, weeds and 
pests, but here, too, science and 
mechanics are helping. State ex- 
periment stations in the cotton 
belt are working on chemicals to 
handle them. 


Tractors are getting into the 
act, too. The close to one million 
tractors on farms today, as against 
the 350,000 a decade ago, is a 
significant part of the changing 
story. Here again, council agents 
are backing planters in the swing 
to mechanization. 
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In addition, the council keeps 
in constant touch with the South- 
ern Research Laboratory, a Unit- 
ed States Department of Agricul- 
ture installation in New Orleans. 
Directing experimentation deter- 
mined to find greater utilization 
of cotton, the laboratory staff tries 
daily to come up with recom- 
mendations to improve the in- 
come ‘of the nation’s cotton 
producers. It experiments not 
only with the lint cotton but with 
cottonseed, in quest of means to 
extend its value as a food sub- 
stance. Oleomargarine, for exam- 
ple, is one of many nutritional 
outlets for cottonseed oil. 


As for lint cotton, the labora- 
tory has turned up techniques for 
increasing its resistance to acids, 
heat and deterioration from too 
much sunlight. Application of 
chemicals has made cotton soluble 
or elastic, as desired. It has in- 
creased cotton’s luster. As a con- 
sequence, cotton has been able to 
ward off competition of synthetic 
rivals in many fields, broadening 


its utility in laundry and tailoring 


establishments, in chemical manu- 
facturing plants, in tobacco fields 
and numerous other commercial 
enterprises. For the military serv- 
ice, the laboratory has been at 
work improving the flame resist- 
ance of cotton textiles. 

Because of these combined ac- 
tivities, cotton has progressed a 
long way from the unhappy dol- 
drums of the 1930’s. Three years 
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age a test campaign disclosed the 
extent to which the public re- 
gained its interest. In a series of 
ads inserted in buses and street- 
cars in 500 cities and suburbs, the 
cotton council inquired if anyone 
would like to grow a cotton plant 
at home. . More than 100,000 re- 
quests were received. 

With steady advances in mod- 
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ernizing the methods of produc- 
tion, with sharp vigil to find 
further uses for cotton, the out- 
look for tomorrow is bright. Time 
will tell whether results measure 
up to expectations. Cotton men 
have confidence that their prod- 
uct by its very nature provides 
them with an ideal weapon for 
outdoing the wonder fibers. 





How Muth Protein for Fattening Pigs? 


It may be that you have been feeding your pigs more protein 
than they need for most efficient gains. H. G. Russell, livestock spe- 
cialist at Illinois, reports that recent research indicated 16 per cent 
protein is enough for weaned pigs in drylot. 

This lowering of protein requirements from the 20 per cent 
thought necessary for weanling pigs a few years ago may be confusing 
unless you know how much protein is needed each day by pigs of 
different weights, Russell adds. 

Here’s how you can check the protein in the ration of pigs in 
drylot: For pigs weighing 50 pounds, 2.15 pounds of corn and .85 
pound of 36 per cent protein supplement will give you an average 
gain of a pound a day with a protein content of 16 per cent in the 
ration. 

For pigs weighing 100 pounds, the ration consists of 4.20 pounds 
of corn and 1.10 pounds of supplement, totaling 14 per cent protein 
in the ration. When pigs get up to 150 pounds, a 12 per cent protein 
ration, made up of 5.8 pounds of corn and a pound of supplement, is 
high enough. A 10 per cent protein ration consisting of seven pounds 
of corn and half a pound of supplement, is enough for 200 pound 
pigs. Pigs will gain at the rate of 1.6 to 1.8 pounds a day on these 
rations. 

You don’t need to change the protein content of the ration 
abruptly from 16 to 14 per cent as a pig reaches 100 pounds, for 
example, but make the change gradually. If your pigs eat more pro- 
tein than they need when it is self-fed, you can limit the amount by 
adding extra mineral or by mixing it with ground grain. Just be sure 
that your protein supplement is well fortified with plenty of minerals 
and vitamins and that you use an antibiotic in the ration. 

University of Illinois 











How to Plan 


GOOD FARM WIRING 


It must be safe, convenient, expansible 


and economically justified 


Condensed from Electricity On The Farm 


IRST requirement of any wir- 

ing system is safety. Safety can 
be assured if the wiring is in- 
stalled in accordance with the 
National Electrical Code, using 
materials approved by the Under- 
writers Laboratories or other rec- 
ognized .authorities. 

The code is a set of rules for 
installing wiring materials so that 
persons, buildings and their con- 
tents will be reasonably free from 
any danger or hazard connected 
with the use of electricity. These 
rules have provided real protec- 
tion. It is rare, indeed, for an 
electrical fire to be caused by the 
permanent wiring of a building 
when that wiring is properly 
maintained in good condition. It 
is poorly maintained and make- 
shift wiring not installed accord- 
ing to the code that may cause 
trouble. 

Just because wiring is installed 
according to code rules doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the job is 
well planned for convenience in 
the use of electricity. Neither does 


it mean that new equipment and 
appliances can be installed with- 
out a lot of changes in the wiring 
system. In fact, it is stated in the 
National Electrical Code that 
“good service and _ satisfactory 
results will often require larger 
sizes of wire, more branch circuits 
and better types of equipment 
than the minimum which is here 
specified.” This is where wise 
planning comes in. So we come 
to the other requirements of a 
wiring system; that it be conven-~ 
ient to use, easy to expand, and 
economical. 

To be easy to use, the outlets 
should be placed in convenient 
locations so that portable equip- 
ment can be plugged in where 
needed. Lights should be located 
to throw light where it is needed. 
Switches should be located so that 
one doesn’t have to enter a dark 
room and grope around. The size 
of the wires should be large en- 
ough to deliver the electricity at 
proper pressure, so that appli- 
ances will operate as they should. 


Reprinted by permission from Electricity On The Farm 
New York City 
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The feeder wires—that is, the 
main lines from the electric meter 
to the different buildings—should 
be heavy enough to supply plenty 
of power both to the equipment 
in use and to a reasonable amount 
of equipment that may be in- 
stalled in the future. These feed- 
ers and the service entrance where 
power is brought in to the farm 
should be arranged so that 
changes can be made in the wir- 
ing of one building without 
changing the wiring in several 
others. 

A wiring system designed like 
that may not be the lowest in first 
cost, but over the years it will 
prove to be the most economical. 
Many farmers have found it 
necessary to make major changes 
in their wiring systems when in- 
stalling gutter cleaners, hay fin- 
ishers and other heavy duty 
equipment that operate on a 
pressure of 230 volts. Some have 
decided to do without time and 
labor saving equipment rather 
than spend money on additional 
wiring. Others have made the 
changes and at the same time 
have made allowance for extra 
capacity in the new wiring, so 
that other labor saving appliances 
could be installed later with very 
“little extra expense to wire them. 


When it is necessary to make 
major changes in wiring, some 
wise planning pays off well. It is 
much cheaper to do a good job 
im the first place than to tear out 
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existing service and feeder wiring 
and change it to larger sizes. 
Much of the old material has to 
be scrapped. The labor cost of 
the original job is wasted and 
extra labor is needed to take it 
out. 

Here are some suggestions that 
will apply to certain farm build- 
ings, and to the service and feed- 
er wires. 


Many farm houses are equip- 
ped with modern kitchen and 
laundry appliances. For the home 
where an electric range, water 
heater, automatic washer, and 
laundry drier are to be used, the 
service entrance wires should be 
at least three No. 4 and better 
three No. 2 wires. The circuit to 
the electric range should be No. 6 
wire, while three No. 10 wires 
should be run to the clothes drier. 
Separate circuits, usually of No. 
12 wire, should be run to auto- 
matic washer, food freezer, and 
water pumps, and the freezer and » 
pump should be operated at 230 
volt pressure if possible. 


For an average poultry house 
used for both layihg hens and 
for brooding baby chicks, a service 
entrance of at least three No. 6 
wires will be needed. In a three 
or four story house whére 10 or 
12 brooders may be used on the 
first floor, and where heating 
cable may be used extensively on 
the water pipes, No. 2 wire should 
be used for the service entrance. 
Plenty of capacity in the service 
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wires is most important in any 
building where incubators and 
brooders are used, so that they 
can deliver the amount of heat 
needed. 


Twenty-five years ago we used 
to think that a 60 ampere service 
entrance with three No. 6 wires 
was ample for an entire farm. 
Today many dairy barns alone 
need more capacity than wires of 
this size can deliver. With hay 
finishers, crop driers, and gutter 
cleaners becoming more common 
many farmers who have changed 
their wiring systems have installed 
a 200 ampere service just for the 
barn and milkhouse. 


Milk coolers are very common 
since most cities will not accept 
milk that hasn’t been properly 
cooled. Sanitary regulations have 
made it necessary to have hot 
water in the milk house. Many 
farmers who installed a 10 or 12 
gallon water heater have found 
so many uses for hot water that 
they have changed to a 30 or 40 
gallon and even larger heaters, 
such as they use in the home. In 
cold climates milkhouse heaters 
are now very popular. This heat- 
er usually is controlled by a ther- 
mostat set to hold the milkhouse 
temperature just ahove freezing. 
This prevents ice from forming 
on the floor and makes it possible 
to have running water on tap. 
And it keeps the milkhouse warm 
at chore time. Any milkhouse 
with all this equipment needs 
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three service wires of at least No. 
8 size, and better No. 6. 

On many farms the buildings 
are located in such a manner that 
the best way to get electricity to 
them is from a pole in the farm- 
yard. The power supplier’s wires 
run from the highway to this pole, 
where the meter is located. Then 
from this meter pole heavy wires 
are run to each of the principal 
buildings such as the farm house, 
dairy barn, poultry house, gran- 
ary, and so on. Thus each build- 
ing served from the meter pole 
has its own service wires. Changes 
can be made in wiring in one 
building without disturbing the 
wiring in the others. 

On some farms it may be better 
to place the meter on the outside 
of one of the buildings instead of 
on a pole, especially if that build- 
ing is near the center of the group 
of buildings or if a considerable 
amount of electricity will be used 
in it. 

The size of overhead wires 
from the meter to the buildings is 
very important. The greater the 
distance, the larger they must be 
to deliver the power to the job at 
correct pressure. Where spans are 
50 feet or more, wire smaller than 
No. 8 should never be used or it 
may come down in a storm. On 
spans less than 50 feet No. 10 
should be the smallest size, just 
for strength. But in most cases 
No. 6, 4 or 2 will be needed, par- 
ticularly on long runs. 
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Since no two farms are alike, it 
isn’t easy to say exactly what each 
should have for a good wiring 
system. However, farmers today 
can take advantage of a great 
amount of helpful advice that is 
theirs for the asking. Many agri- 
cultural colleges have excellent 
bulletins on farm wiring. So have 
some of the manufacturers and 
power suppliers. The extension 
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services in many states have work- 
ers who are well trained to advise 
on wiring problems. Most electric 
power suppliers have farm service 
advisors and agricultural engi-. 
neers who will make up sets of 
plans and recommendations for 
the farmer and his electrician to 
follow. All this advice is given 
freely, without cost. Those who 
take advantage of it find it pays. 





Facts About Bloat 


Here are some conclusions reached by University of Nebraska 


dairymen on bloat: 


1. Pastures with a straight legume, pastured when the legumes 
are lush and immature are the most likely to cause bloat. 

2. Pastures that have spots of lush immature legumes growing 
within them are dangerous, particularly if the grasses are mature or 


unpalatable. 


3. It is best to pasture alfalfa only after it has reached the early 
bloom stage, when the stems are more woody than in the immature 


stage. 


4. Dry roughages that are stemmy and palatable are more satis- 
factory in preventing bloat than unpalatable roughages like barley 
straw which cows do not consume in sufficient amounts. 

5. Dry roughages should be easily available in pastures. Hay in 
one corner of the pasture, or stacks too firmly packed may not be 
eaten by cows in large enough quantities to be helpful. 

6. Grasses should be encouraged to grow with the legumes, to 
provide a plant with a rougher edge than tender legumes. 


University of Nebraska 





ALL-PULLET FLOCKS MOST PROFITABLE 
Studies at the University of Minnesota for the past three years 





show the value of the all-pullet flock. In flocks where 60 out of every 
100 layers were pullets, the money made above feed costs was only 
$1.68 per layer. Flocks with 60 to 90 per cent pullets returned a profit 
of $2.44 per bird, while all-pullet flocks averaged a profit of $3.05 
per bird above feed cost. 
































How the Muellers 
Conserve Soil 


In twelve years they made the 
family farm more productive 


than in Grandfather's day 


Condensed from Better Crops With Plan Food 


C. W. Gee 


U. 8. Soil Conservation Service 


ROM a windswept hilltop 

where they sleep in an old 
family burial ground, the fore- 
fathers of Walter J. Mueller could 
look down today upon a strange 
pattern of farming. Gone are the 
virgin forests, leveled by their own 
axes. Gone, too, are the great 
square fields down which they 
pridefully turned the long, straight 
furrow. 


In the place of these things to- 
day are smaller tracts of land 
with curving fence boundaries 
which fit closely to the natural 
pattern of the hillside. Lush fields 
of brome-alfalfa grow on ground 
the first Muellers used for corn. 
Here and there over the 200 acre 
farm near Freeburg, Illinois, are 
long gentle ridges of earth which 
modern farmers know as terraces. 

These would be strange things, 


indeed, to old John Mueller who 
bought the farm for $1.25 an acre 
back in 1830, since these are the 
marks of modern conservation 
farming, unknown in his time. 
Yet it is only because of conserva- 
tion farming that the land is still 
owned and farmed by a member 
of the Mueller family. Here was 
Walter J. Mueller’s answer to the 
problem of keeping the farm boy 
on the land. 


“T would never have been able 
to keep my son on the farm if I 
had not gone in for soil conserva- 
tion farming and had continued 
to plow up and down the hill,” 
Walter Mueller declared. “He 
would never have gone through 
what my father and I put up with 
fighting those ditches. 


“T ‘was doing general farming, 
raising cattle and hogs. I was 


Reprinted by permission from Better Crops With Plant Food 
Washington, D. C. 
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working the land just the way my 
grandfather laid it out and just 
as my father had taught me to 
farm. We had big fields and we 
plowed up hill and down. We 
were losing plenty of soil. 


“Every spring and fall we 
would put in several days hauling 
tons of straw to fill in the ditches. 
Filling ditches is hard work and 
it’s discouraging. My son, Ken- 
neth, and I were both getting 
tired of farming. 


“We were always having trou- 
ble with repairs on our farm ma- 
chinery, and besides that we could 
see that we were losing our soil. 
There was no way of getting by 
without hauling straw and it had 
been the same when father was 
alive. In addition, our crop yields 
were dropping.” 


The change came soon after 
farmers in this part of southwest- 
efn Illinois organized the Shiloh- 
O'Fallon Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict. This was the first district in 
Illinois and was organized in 
1938. 


“I had read a little about soil 
conservation before that,” Walter 
Mueller said, “but I didn’t know 
how to go about it. About the 
time they were organizing the dis- 
trict they held some educational 
meetings for farmers. The first 
meeting was held in the Freeburg 
high school auditorium and I was 
right there. I knew I had to’ do 
something about the farm or get 
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off it. The district got me 
started.” 


After Shiloh-O’Fallon had been 
organized, the farmers asked the 
United States Soil Conservation 
Service to assign them a soil con- 
servation technician. And it was 
Morris Fonda, now of Detroit and 
president of the Soil Conservation 
Society of America, who. gave 
Walter Mueller his first technical 
assistance in developing a com- 
plete soil conservation plan. 

Walter Mueller and his son, 
Kenneth, began developing their 
new plan gradually. The first year 
they did a little contouring and 
seeded some pasture and grass 
waterways. By the end of the sec- 
ond year they had about 41 acres 
on the contour, had put in 2,000 
feet of terrace outlets, fertilized 
15 acres, planted 2.3 acres of 
trees, had built a half mile of ter- 
races, and were strip-cropping 46 
acres. 


“Farmers seldom apply a com- 
plete plan right away,’ Walter 
Mueller explained. “These con- 
servation plans are not compul- 
sory in any way and you build 
into them gradually. Many farm- 
ers make changes in their plans 
from time to time as they see a 
chance for improvement. That’s 
what we did.” 

The Mueller plan, which was 
No. 33 for the district, is now 12 
years old. Walter Mueller moved 
to Freeberg 10 years ago but his 
son liked the soil conservation 
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idea and has carried on with the 
work. The father and son team 
operate the land on a partnership 
basis and it is a rare day, indeed, 
that does not find the elder Muel- 
ler, now 64, doing some work at 
the farm. 

They have 143 acres of land 
under cultivation and a 40 acre 
improved woodlot. They have 
planted 2,600 black locutst, now 
mature enough to supply all of 
their post needs, and have sur- 
rounded the grove with 400 short- 
leaf pine and a multiflora rose 
fence. 


The north part of the farm is 
steeply rolling and the rest is 
fairly level bottom land. All slop- 
ing land is now being farmed on 
the contour. They have built one 
and one-half miles of terraces and 
diversions and are still building 
terraces. They have 3,500 feet of 
waterways and terrace outlets. 


One of the finer problems SCS 
technicians faced in laying out the 
terrace system was the old family 
cemetery, now in the middle of a 
wheat field, where the present 
owner’s grandfather, John Muel- 
ler, and his father, George, rest 
from their labors. By careful cal- 
culation, however, the technicians 
managed to miss the burial 
ground, although a long terrace 
runs past directly at the south 
edge of it. The principal grass 
waterway is 2,000 feet long. It 
runs at a gentle grade down the 
cemetery hill to-spill excess water 
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into a roadside ditch over a small 
concrete flume. 

The Muellers are using a four 
year crop rotation with corn fol- 
lowed by small grains and two 
years of grass-legume meadow. 
The entire farm has been limed 
and fertilized. 

Nearly all of the farm land has 
had 1,500 pounds of rock phos- 
phate and six tons of lime to the 
acre. Potash has also been ap- 
plied. For wheat land the Muel- 
lers use from 150 to 200 pounds 
of 4-16-16 or 3-12-12 to the acre. 
They use fertilizer at corn plant- 
ing time and also side-dress with 
100 pounds of nitrogen to the 
acre. 


This year they will have 30 
acres of wheat, 33 acres of soy- 
beans, 38 acres of corn, 16 acres 
of alfalfa, 12 acres of red clover, 
eight acres of grass-legume pas- 
ture for the cattle, and six acres 
of ladino pasture for the hogs. 

Their normal livestock usually 
includes 15 or 18 head of beef 
cattle and 110 head of hogs. 


“In the old days before we 
started modern conservation farm- 
ing we considered 40 to 50 bu- 
shels of corn to the acre as a 
good crop,” Walter Mueller said. 
“Now we get 75 bushels and one 
year I had a field that made 81 
bushels. We always have plenty 
of feed for our livestock, and fill- 
ing in the ditches is a thing of 
the past. All of our crop yields 
are up. Wheat usually makes 30 
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to 35 bushels now and in 12 years’ 
time we have made this land more 
productive than it was in my 
grandfather’s day. 

“Farming is easier for us. We 
save money on machinery repairs 
and on tractor fuel. It takes less 
gasoline to pull a plow when you 
are plowing the land on the 
level.” 

One of the latest improvements 
added by Kenneth Mueller and 
his father is a fine farm pond just 
behind the house. From this they 
have run pipelines which keep a 
plentiful supply of clean water 
available for the hogs, the chick- 
ens, and the cattle, also fire pro- 
tection. 

When John Mueller bought the 
200 acre farm for $250 nearly 125 
years ago, the only improvement 
was a small log cabin. Today 
there are few farms with better 
improvements in all of Illinois. 


Walter Mueller estimates the 
net income from this farm has 
been increased 15 to 20 per cent 
by conservation farming, and 
adds that his estimate is overly 
conservative. The fertilizer he 
puts on his land stays there now. 
It doesn’t wash off into the 
ditches. His corn yields have 
jumped 25 bushels to the acre and 
the erosion problem is under con- 
trol. 


“It’s too bad we didn’t start 
doing this 40 years ago,” he said, 
“but of course my father and 
grandfather didn’t have the ad- 
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vantage of the technical assistance 
which a soil conservation district 
provides for farmers.” 

So well sold on the district way 
of farming was Walter Mueller 
that after a few years he agreed 
to run for district director. He 
served in that. office six years. 
During that period the governing 
body held 72 meetings and Wal- 
ter Mueller attended 70 of them. 

“Districts are set up to give us 
true self-government,” he ex- 
plained, “and we have always op- 
erated them that way. We made 
our own decisions. We were al- 
ways willing to listen to the best 
advice we could get but the final 
decision was ours. 


“We never got a penny for our 
travel or any other expense. We 
felt we were getting enough good 
out of the district program with- 
out it.” 


“Our conservation program is 
the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened to this farm,” Walter 
Mueller declared. “It has always 
been my ambition to leave’ this 
land to my only son in a better 
condition than it was left to me. 
I believe I have realized my am- 
bition because it’s a better farm 
today than it was when grandfa- 
ther turned the first furrow. 

“Tt gives me a lot of satisfaction 
to think that this 200 acres of 
land has now been home to five 
generations of Muellers and there 
is no reason why it can’t support 
five more. 








The Egg Teams Up 
With Science 


Vaccine Producers Use 12,000,000 Eggs Per Year 
to Grow Deadly Viruses 





Condensed From The Indiana Farmers Guide 


IHE common hen’s egg, so 

popular on America’s break- 

fast tables, is playing a vital 
role in medical science’s efforts to 
eradicate rabies and other virus 
caused diseases. 

You may like your eggs sunny 
side up, soft boiled or poached, 
but scientists at Lederle Labora- 
tories at Pearl River, New York, 
like their embryonated. That’s not 
a new omelette; it’s an egg with a 
living embryo. 

In fact, they like these eggs so 
well that they use as many as 12 
million a year! 

From these embryonated eggs 
are produced modified live virus 
vaccines for immunizing dogs 
against rabies and distemper, mink 
against distemper, and poultry 
against several killing diseases. 

The canine rabies vaccine made 
from embryonated chicken eggs is 
the most effective agent yet de- 
veloped for preventing this dis- 
ease. Tests are under way to 
prove that dogs vaccinated with a 


single injection of this vaccine 
have lifetime immunity against 
rabies. 


The whole thing started in 
1911, when a researcher discov- 
ered that he could breed and 
attenuate (weaken) a “hot” virus 
strain by numerous passages 
through embryonated eggs. This 
was the beginning of an entirely 
new field of research in viruses, 
for the egg provided an economi- 
cal medium, which is in constant 
supply, for modifying virus strains 
for vaccines. 


Previously, anti-rabies vaccines. 
for animals had been prepared by 
taking the brains and cords of 
large domestic animals that had 
been infected with rabies. This 
tissue, containing rabies virus, was 
prepared for use as a vaccine by 
treating with certain chemicals. 
Not only was this vaccine painful 
and expensive, but occasionally 
the vaccine itself crippled or more 
rarely killed the animal. And 
these inoculations had to be re- 


Reprinted by permission from The Indiana Farmers Guide 
Huntington, Indiana 
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peated every year. 

The egg, in the hands of virus 
scientists at Pear} River, is chang- 
ing this. Through years of pains- 
taking research, they have devel- 
oped a modified live virus vaccine 
that will protect against rabies, 
but is not potent enough to cause 
an outbreak of the disease. 

A similar story is revealed in 
the case of canine distemper, most 
common serious disease of dog- 
dom. Regardless of how careful 
an owner is, all dogs are suscep- 
tible to this virus caused ailment. 
This virus strain, also, has been 
modified in the hen’s egg to the 
point that it will prevent distem- 
per and not make the animal sick. 

Vaccines for three deadly poul- 
try diseases—fowl pox, Newcastle 
disease and fowl laryngothra- 
cheitis—are also produced in em- 
bryonated hen’s eggs. So in one 
sense, you can say that the egg 
is protecting and insuring future 
generations of eggs. These three 
diseases, all caused by filterable 
viruses, annually inflict millions 
of dollars in losses among the na- 
tion’s chicken and turkey crops. 

Efforts are being made at Le- 
derle Laboratories to grow other 
deadly viruses in the chicken’s 
egg, such as that which causes 


poliomyelitis, but so far the scien- 
tists have met with little success. 

Production of these vaccines, 
now that the years of hard re- 
search and millions of dollars 
have been spent, seems like a sim- 
ple thing. 

The procedure is this: A skilled 
worker uses a dentist’s drill to 
make a tiny hole in the shell of 
the fertile egg, taking care not to 
break the membrane. Through 
this opening, some of the live 
virus is injected with a needle, 
and the hole is immediately sealed 
with collodion.- The eggs are then 
placed in a huge incubator and 
the virus allowed to multiply. Be- 
foré hatching, the shells are tap- 
ped and the tissues removed. 
From these the vaccines are made. 

It’s a long and tedious process, 
since each one of the millions of 
eggs used every year has to be 
handled individually. 

Lederle scientists believe the 
egg is one of the best mediums 
ever discovered for growing modi- 
fied viruses, and many feel confi- 
dent that other virus strains will 
be adapted to the egg in man’s 
continuing effort to “tame” dead- 
ly viruses which can’t be seen, but 
which kill at an amazingly high 
rate. 
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Guide — “This, sir, is the leaning tower of Pisa.” 
Farmer — “Pisa! Pisa! Let’s see. That don’t sound quite like 
the name of the fellow who built my silo, but it sure looks like his 


work.” 
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Poison Ivy in Orchards 


Reduced By Spraying 


If pickers won't go under your 


apple trees, read this report— 


Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home Research 


C. W. Ellenwood and C. J. Willard 


OISON IVY in orchards con- 

stitutes a serious menace to 
workmen. Conditions under ap- 
ple trees growing in sod are fa- 
vorable for growth of poison ivy. 
Persons susceptible to ivy poison- 
ing are reluctant to work under 
trees where a heavy stand of ivy 
occurs, and. windfalls are fre- 
quently allowed to rot. 


Plants can be eliminated by 
digging out. This plan of eradica- 
tion is practical if done before the 
plants become numerous. When 
the stand is heavy, some sort of 
chemical treatment is necessary 
to kill the plants. 


The Horticulture and Agron- 
omy departments at Ohio State 
university have carried on experi- 
mental work in poison ivy eradi- 
cation for a number of years. 
These tests showed that sodium 
chlorate, three-fourths of a pound 
in a gallon of water, applied as a 


spray in late July or early August 
will kill poison ivy. The plants 
should be thoroughly covered 
with the spray. A good rule is to 
apply two to three gallons per 
square rod. Although the spray 
will kill the leaves, the important 
killing of the roots takes place 
only after, and if, a killing con- 
centration of chlorate is carried to 
the roots by rain. 


Sodium chlorate may also be 
applied dry, either as the pure 
salt, or in a commercial mixture 
containing 60 per cent chlorate, 
known as “Atlacide.” Either Atla- 
cide or sodium chlorate may be 
broadcast by hand on the ivy 
area. From two to three pounds 
per square rod of chlorate, or 
three to five pounds of Atlacide 
should be applied. This is a prac- 
tical method of control. Chlorate 
should not be used under peaches 
or pears, or under apples at rates 
higher than just suggested. 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm and Home Science 


Wooster, Ohio 
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Sodium chlorate applied as a 
spray is toxic to all foliage, in- 
cluding apple. In addition to this, 
sodium chlorate mixed with any 
organic material (or sulfur) be- 
comes almost explosively inflam- 
mable and constitutes a serious 
fire hazard. If used, the “Pre- 
cautions for the use of chlorate” 
at the end of this article should be 
carefully followed. While not es- 
pecially objectionable in an apple 
orchard, sodium chlorate will kill 
all vegetation under the tree, and 
sterilize the soil more or less for 
some time. 

Ammonium sulfamate (Am- 
mate) has been used rather ex- 
tensively as a control for poison 
ivy in orchards. This material has 
some advantages over sodium 
chlorate in that it is not a fire 
hazard, nor does it sterilize the 
soil for as long a period. It is 
applied as a spray, using three- 
fourths to one pound of Ammate 
in a gallon of water, and covering 
the foliage of the plants. Like 
chlorate, however, its killing ac- 
tion on the roots is through the 
soil. Also like chlorate, it should 
not be used under peaches or 
pears. 

A number of the hormone weed 
control materials have been used 
in comparison with sodium chlor- 
ate and Ammate. 


The materials successfully -used 
at Belmont, Ohio, were low vola- 
tile esters of 2,4-D and 2, 4, 5-T 


and a 50-50 mixture of these two, 
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sold as a “brush killer.” Good 
control was obtained with all of 
these materials, but other experi- 
ence shows 2, 4, 5-T to be more 
uniformly certain against poison 
ivy than 2,4-D. Since 2, 4, 5-T is . 
more expensive than 2,4-D, the 
“brush killer” mixture is perhaps 
a good compromise. 

The alkyl (methyl, ethyl, butyl, 
isopropyl and amyl) esters, often 
sold, are less effective than these 
low-volatile esters, and because 
of their low volatility the latter 
also offer less hazard to the apple 
buds. The amine salts of 2,4-D 
and 2, 4, 5-T, perhaps more wide- 
ly sold than any other formula- 
tions, are of low volatility but less 
effective than the ester formula- 
tions. 


Because of the hazard to next 
year’s apple buds if used early, 
the safest time-to use these prod- 
ucts in orchards is summer. 

There was no difference at 
Belmont County in the kill of ivy 
from the different dates of appli- 
cation, which were July 12-26 in 
1950, and July 24 and August 9 
in 1951. 


These materials were used at 
the rate of two quarts of the com- 
mercial product, containing four 
pounds of the parent acid or acids 
per gallon, in 100 gallons of 
water. The foliage was covered 
until wet. It required about three 
and a half gallons of the solution 
to cover the ivy under 30 year old 
trees where the stand was heavy. 
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The area sprayed ranged from 
450 to 500 square feet per tree. 

These materials were also quite 
effective against horse nettle, 
which was also an objectionable 
weed in this orchard. The cost of 
these materials is much less than 
either Ammate or sodium chlor- 
ate. 

The satisfactory use of the weed 
killer sprays for this purpose de- 
pends considerably on how the 
materials are applied. Every ef- 
fort should be made to apply the 
material in a manner that will 
prevent damage to the apple 
foliage. 


In Belmont County a small 
power sprayer mounted on a 50 
gallon tank was used. The pres- 
sure was regulated between 60 
and 80 pounds. A light steel rod 
attached to 50 feet of half inch 
hose was employed to apply the 
material. This permitted the man 
applying the spray to avoid walk- 
ing through the ivy under the 
tree. One of the important factors 
in the distribution of the spray 
material was the use of a small 
nozzle which directed the spray 
downward and outward. Only a 
minimum of injury resulted to the 
foliage of the trees. The entire 
spraying apparatus was hauled 
through the orchard on a half 
ton pickup truck. 

Orchardists are apt to get bet- 
ter results by using some type of 
power sprayer rather than com- 
pressed air hand outfits. The use 
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of the regular orchard sprayers 
for the application of poison ivy 
sprays is not recommended. It is 
very difficult to clean orchard 
sprayers following the use of 
either 2, 4, 5-T or 2,4-D. Some 
fruit crops, such as grapes, are 
very susceptible to foliage injury 
from even very weak dilutions of 
2,4-D or 2, 3, 5-T. Damage to 
foliage of some crops has been 
noticed following the use of or- 
chard sprayers for weed control 
work. For this reason, it is better 
not to use the regular orchard 
sprayer. Sprayers can be readily 
cleaned following the use of either 
Ammate or sodium chlorate. 
Sometimes old orchard sprayers 
can be converted into weed con- 
trol sprayers. 


Suggestions for Cleaning 
Sprayers 

Where orchard sprayers are 
used for applying hormone weed 
control sprays, the following sug- 
gestions are given for cleaning the 
sprayers. 

First, rinse the sprayer with 
water. Water should be pumped 
through the sprayer under pres- 
sure and the tank rinsed out by 
using the hose. Then fill the tank 
with a two per cent solution of 
household ammonia (five table- 
spoons per gallon of water) and 
let it set overnight. This should 
be followed by rinsing a couple 
of times with water in which 
some soap powder has been dis- 
solved. If an ester form of hor- 
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mone has been used, rinse the precautions to see that it is not 
sprayer with kerosene, followed by mixed with sulfur in any form, 
soapy water. It is essentially im- since this mixture is dangerously 
possible to free wood tanks of explosive. 


2, 4, 5-T or 2,4-D materials. 2. Wear rubber boots when 
These materials are highly po- spraying. Chlorate ruins leather. 
tent and should be used accord- 3. Make up solutions outdoors. 


ingly. The spraying should be 4. Do not spill the dry salt or 


done during calm weather. The the solution on floors, or anything 
utmost care should be taken at pyrnable. 


all times to avoid the mist drift- 5. Use metal containers for 


ing onto the foliage. It is recom- chlorate solutions. If wooden 
mended that these materials not tanks or containers must be used, 
be used under fruit trees other keep them full of clear water for 


than apple. some weeks or months afterward. 
Precautions for the Use of 6. Do not smoke while spraying. 
Sodium Chlorate 7. Wash thoroughly or destroy 


1. Buy sodium chlorate in the clothing, sacks or other cloths 
manufacturer’s original drum, which have been soaked with the 
and store it in this or some other _ solution. 
tight metal container in a de- 8. Sprayed areas are a fire haz- 
tached outbuilding. Take special ard until after a heavy rain. 
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CHEMICAL FOR WHEAT RUST CONTROL PROMISING 

Dr. J. E. Livingston, Nebraska experiment station plant patholo- 
gist, says progress is being made in finding a chemical to control stem 
and leaf rust of wheat. He said calcium sulfamate has shown con- 
siderable promise, but is still in the experimental stage. The fungi- 
cide is suitable for application by airplane because it is very soluble 
in water and apparently not harmful to plants at concentrations high 
enough to control leaf and stem rust when applied in a field at low 
volumes. 





"I'm a zealous believer in conservation, both as a national policy 
and as a personal creed. I have seen, first hand in many parts of the 
world, what soil and fertility losses can do to civilizations. I have 
crossed great deserts that once were fertile granaries, now laid waste 
because man wasn’t intelligent enough, or didn’t care enough to pre- 
serve his soil. To build a strong, secure United States, we must save 
and improve our soil. We aren’t now doing the job fast enough or 
well enough.” President Eisenhower 
























HERE is a chemical which 

when fed to sheep or cattle 
is turned into protein. The chem- 
ical is called urea and its nitro- 
gen is manufactured into proteins 
in the rumen or paunch. 


A new development about the 
use of this material comes at a 
time when good cheap protein is 
badly needed. 


It seems that when urea is con- 
verted into protein there must be 
some sulphur present to help 
build the complex proteins. Up 
until this time we thought you 
had to provide an organic source 
of sulphur, which of course, 
meant buying one of the expen- 
sive protein foods just to gain 
this sulphur. 

Now it has been found by Dr. 
R. J. Block of the Borden Com- 
pany, Dr. J. K. Stekol of the In- 
stitute for Cancer Resarch and 
Dr. J. K. Loosli of Cornell Uni- 
versity that a cheap source of sul- 
phur such as sodium sulphate or 
Glaubers Salt can be used. 


Condensed From California Farmer 


By mixing this cheap sulphur 
with the inexpensive urea a feed 
supplement has been manufac- 
tured that should cut down feed 
bills. 


It is rather interesting the way 
this urea works. It breaks down 
into nitrogen, and nitrogen is 
built into amino acids and then 
into proteins. In fact one pound 
of 46 per cent urea could be built 
up into 2.87 pounds of protein, 
especially if the sulphur is present 
in the ratio of about one pound of 
sulphur to 16 pounds of nitrogen 
for cattle and 1 to 12 for sheep. 


In one of the early experiments 
conducted by the famous Dr. 
George H. Hart, he obtained 
gains of 79 pounds of beef per 
head in 51 days of feeding a mo- 
lasses-urea mixture, compared to 
47 pounds in 51 days on steers 
fed straight molasses and barley 
hay. This leads to speculation 
that the gains of the animals fed 
the urea mixture might have been 


Reprinted from California Farmer 
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even greater if sulphur had been 58 pounds of bone meal; 113 
added to the ration. pounds of timothy hay; 250 

Urea can only be used up to a_ pounds of corn silage, and 176 
certain percentage of the ration. pounds of 46 per cent urea. 
Some of the early experiments They figured at that timethat 
claimed three per cent of the if soybean meal cost $64 a 
grain ration was about the proper ton they could afford to pay $95 
level. Over that level, damage a ton for the urea. Of course, if 
to the liver was reported. this new idea of adding sulphur 

Oregon State College used lifts the efficiency of the urea 
some of this material to cheapen even higher, you could afford 
dairy rations. One of their rations to pay even more for the urea, 
consisted of 904 pounds of ground _ especially with soybean meal sell- 
oats; 904 pounds of ground corn; ing at $117 a ton. 
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Triples Investment in Wheat Top-Dressing 


Top-dressing wheat brought Hubert Moynton, Williams County, \ 
Ohio, a return of more than three times his investment in 10-10-10 
fertilizer last year. Using average prices of fertilizer and wheat, ferti- 
lizer costing $9.86 returned Boynton $32.17 in wheat. Top-dressing 
was 300 pounds of 10-10-10. Increased wheat yield due to top-dressing 
was 16.5 bushels. 

Boynton was one of 14 farmers in 14 counties who co-operated 
with E. P. Reed, extension agronomist at Ohio State university, in 
demonstrations of nitrogen top-dressing on wheat last year. All the 
farmers used fall fertilizer on all their wheat. When spring came, 
they top-dressed part of the wheat with 300 pounds of 10-10-10, part 
of it with 150 pounds of 20-0-0 and part with 150 pounds of 0-20-20. 
Each farmer-demonstrator left part of his wheat without any top- 
dressing. 

Average yields per acre among the 14 were: 28.3 bushels for fall 
fertilizer only; 40.5 bushels for 10-10-10; 38.1 bushels from 20-0-0, and 
30.9 bushels on 0-20-20 plots. 

Boynton’s fall fertilizer was 200 pounds of 4-20-20. His yield on 
that plot was 19.5 bushels. The 10-10-10 boosted that by the 16.5 
bushels. Other increases were 4.5 bushels on the nitrogen plot and 
3.5 bushels where he applied 0-20-20. He figured that $4.39 in nitro- 
gen returned $9.67 in wheat and $4.60 in 0-20-20 produced $6.82 in 
wheat. University of Ohio 
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CCORDING to official 1950 

United States census of ag- 
riculture there are 230,045 farms 
in Missouri with an average of 
152.7 acres each. Slightly more 
than three-fourths of the farm in- 
come from Missouri farms comes 
from sale of livestock and live- 
stock products — meat, milk and 
eggs—the protein rich foods so 
essential for good human health 
and well being. The other fourth 
of the farm income comes from 
sale of cash crops, such as cotton, 
soybeans, wheat, fruit and truck 
crops. 


Whether the principal farm en- 
terprise is livestock or livestock 
products in the form of meat, 
milk and eggs, or cash crops, it is 
only through high acre yields and 
quality of feed or cash crops that 
the continual increase in produc- 
tion costs can be met, and suffi- 
cient net profit left for satisfactory 
farm family living on the average 


High Yields Come From 
Well-Fed Soils 


Condensed From Missouri Ruralist 
Arnold W. Klemme 


University of Missouri 







Missouri farm. This worthy ob- 
jective is the ultimate goal of the 
Missouri balanced farming pro- 
gram. It is attainable, year in and 
year out, only on soils of high 
fertility. 


By soil fertility is meant the 14 
inorganic elements of the soil in 
mineral or rock combinations re- 
leased by physical and chemical 
weathering. These give the soil 
its creative power. Through the 
processes of photosynthesis and 
biosynthesis these inorganic soil 
borne elements (namely, calcium, 
phosphorus, potassium, magnesi- 
um and sulfur used in largest 
amounts, and iron, manganese, 
boron, zinc, copper, cobalt, iodine, 
solium, chlorine and molybdenum 
used in minute amounts) mobilize 
the elements of the atmosphere, 
namely nitrogen, carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen, along with them- 
selves into the organic compounds 
which serve as food for animals 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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and food and clothing for man. 


Should a single one of the soil 
borne nutrients be deficient or out 
of balance during the growing 
period of the plant, the growth 
processes do not proceed normal- 
ly and yield and quality of the 
crop is likely to be reduced. 

Soil Fertility Deficiencies 

In the humid belt, soil fertility 
is usually the principal limiting 
factor to high acre yields of qual- 
ity crops. Deficiencies of one or 
more of the essential soil nutrients 
are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. The first nutrient defi- 
ciencies usually are those used in 
largest amounts by the plant, 
namely: Calcium, nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potassium. It is only 
after these deficiencies have been 
corrected that trace elements such 
as magnesium, sulfur, boron, cop- 
per, used by the plant in small 
amounts may become deficient. 

After soil fertility deficiencies 
have been corrected, high acre 
yields and quality crops can be 
produced, and other good farm- 
ing practices can be put in opera- 
tion, and the highest net profits 
obtained. 

Almost all soils of Missouri 
have weathered sufficiently to 
have a relatively high content of 
the montmorillonite or swelling 
clays, which serve as a storehouse 
of plant nutrients. With this type 
of clay mineral, with its high ex- 
change capacity and its ability to 
absorb and hold nutrients, it is 
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possible to restore the plant nu- 
trient reserves to a high level on 
those soils where fertility defi- 
ciencies existed even in their vir- 
gin state, or where they have been 
exhausted by excessive cropping. 
In many cases not only the sur- 
face soil layers are deficient but 
the lower layers as well, necessi- 
tating the placement of large 
quantities of the mineral elements 
in this zone where plant roots go 
for moisture during periods of 
drouth. 


The exchangeable mineral nu- 
trients, namely, potassium, calci- 
um, magnesium and manganese 
nutrients as ions, and the absorbed 
phosphorus anion, are relatively 
immobile in the soil. They move 
through the soil very slowly. The 
plant root must contact them to 
use them. Since the plant root 
cannot contact but a portion of 
the soil the levet of available min- 
eral nutrients must be much high- 
er than that used by the crop. 
Because of the relative immobility 
of the mineral nutrients, their 
availability to plants is dependent 
on the nature of the plant, and 
the extent of root surface in con- 
tact with the soil. This difference 
in root surface in contact with the 
soil explains why a much higher 
fertility level is needed for satis- 
factory growth of soybeans, clover, 
alfalfa and similar crops with 
their less extensive root system, 
than for rye and sorghum with 
their more extensive root system 
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in contact with the soil. 


Clovers and alfalfa which have 
the ability to synthesize a high 
protein content in their: tissues, 
have a relatively limited root sur- 
face, but a high requirement for 
mineral plant nutrients. Conse- 
quently, these valuable feed crops 
will grow only on soil with a high 
mineral content. Crops with more 
root surface in contact with the 
soil, and which synthesize less pro- 
tein, such as sorghum, rye, broom 
sedge or poverty grass, do not 
require as high a level of mineral 
fertility to make a high total yield 
of carbohydrates and cellulose, as 
do the legume crops. Crops such 
as corn and wheat, however, to 
supply high yields of carbohydrate 
and protein through seed which 
is synthesized last in the growth 
processes require high levels of 
soil fertility. In order to be cer- 
tain plant nutrient deficiencies 
are removed as limiting factors for 
all crops, liberal fertilizer applica- 
tions are needed on many soils. 


As the result of numerous 
correlation studies of soil tests, 
fertilizer applications and crop 
responses of soil tests are now 
used as a guide to the amounts 
of calcium, nitrogen, phosphate, 
and potassium required to correct 
soil fertility deficiencies. In Mis- 
souri there are 80 county soil test- 
ing laboratories financed by farm- 
ers and under supervision of 
county agricultural agents and 
the department of soils of the uni- 
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versity. Any farmer who desires 
can have a chemical inventory 
made of his individual fields or 
his entire farm. 


Limestone, phosphate and pot- 
ash fertilizers may be applied as 
corrective soil treatments any time 
machinery can be driven over the 
fields. Only in exceptional cases 
will there be any significant losses 
from this method of application. 
On pastures to be renovated in 
late summer, an excellent time to 
apply these materials is in May, 
June and July. When pasture 
renovation is to be done in spring, 
fertilizers may be applied in late 
fall or winter. 

Heavy initial fertilizer applica- 
tions should be plowed under. 
Since limestone, phosphate and 
potash move downward very slow- 
ly, it is necessary to place them 
well down into the soil where 
moisture content is more constant, 
permitting the fertilizer to react 
more readily with the soil and be 
more readily available to the root 
hairs of the plant root as it moves 
into this zone during drouthy 
periods. Fertilizers can be placed 
in this zone by applying them on 
the surface, plowing them under 
or cutting them into the soil with 
a disk or field cultivator. They 
also may be applied on plowed 
land and worked into the soil in 
preparation of the seedbed. 

After mineral deficiencies have 
been corrected, chemical nitrogen 
is generally needed. This is true 
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on soils, medium to low in or- 
ganic matter, even when legumes 
are grown in the rotation. On 
soils high in organic matter, es- 
pecially where clover has been on 
the land or manure used, the 
extra nitrogen is a starter or main- 
tenance fertilizer. 

In addition to heavy initial or 
split applications, starter or main- 
tenance applications of complete 
fertilizers are usually needed at 
planting or seeding. These should 
be applied in sufficient amounts, 
especially the mineral elements, to 
replace those removed by crops. 


Numerous field tests where fer- 
tilizer has been applied in accord 
with soil tests show conclusively 
that correction of soil fertility de- 
ficiencies results in increased acre 
yields, higher quality of crops and 
more production of meat and milk 
per acre in both normal and ab- 
normal growing seasons. For ex- 
ample, in 1951 an unfavorable 
growing season for wheat in 
southwest Missouri, in tests where 
full soil treatments were used the 
average yield was 35.2 bushels per 
acre, as compared to 19.7 bushels 
for conventional treatments and 
11.3 bushels where no soil treat- 
ments were used. In 1952, a fa- 
vorable growing season, in similar 
tests wheat yields ranged from 22 
bushels for conventional soil treat- 
ments to as high as 51.6 bushels 
per acre where full soil treatments 
were made. 

In 1951 in measured yields of 
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corn on 500 farms, 350 produced 
100 bushels or more corn per acre. 
In 26 comparisons in northwest 
Missouri where the season was 
unfavorable for this crop, where 
full soil treatments were made, an 
average yield of 82.5 bushels of 
corn per acre was obtained, as 
compared to 53.1 bushels where 
no soil treatments or conventional 
treatments were used. 

Permanent pastures receiving 
full soil treatments provided for- 
age for 300 to 400 pounds of 
beef per acre as compared to less 
than half this amount where no 
soil treatments were made. Up to 
June 25 of this year in south Mis- 
souri where rainfall was limited, 
pastures which had received full 
soil treatments produced 200 
pounds of beef per acre. Like- 
wise milk production on pastures 
receiving full soil treatments was 
fully three times more than where 
no soil treatments were applied. 
These data suggest that with full 
soil treatment corn and wheat 
production and the livestock car- 
rying capacity of pastures can be 
easily doubled without an in- 
crease in acreage. 


Fertilizer Returns High 


Where initial applications of 
fertilizer are adequate they will 
probably need to be repeated only 
once every 8 or 10 years. Thus, 
while the original cost of correct- 
ing soil fertility deficiencies is rel- 
atively high, the annual cost is 
low. 











Latest Discovery of Science — 





Antibiotic Fed Plants Grow Faster 


Condensed From Chemurgic Digest 


ERY small amounts of the 

antibiotic terramycin cause a 
significant stimulation in the 
growth of sweet corn and other 
plants. 

The discovery, which has far- 
reaching implications for agricul- 
ture, particularly for those vast 
areas of the earth where the grow- 
ing season is too short, was re- 
ported by Dr. Louis G. Nickell, of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


The paper, entitled Plant 
Growth Stimulated by Antibotics 
is the result of experiments Dr. 
Nickell has been conducting since 
1948. 


It opens a new and unexplored 
field for the antibiotic wonder 
drugs. Antibiotics like penicillin 
and terramycin have found wide 
use as animal feed supplements, 
stimulating the growth of poultry. 
hogs, and other animals, bringing 
them to market weeks sooner, on 
less feed. The antibiotics also are 
used to treat animals and plant 


diseases in addition to human 
diseases. 
Dr. Nickell found that the 


growth responses occurred when 


plants were given certain anti- 
biotics in concentrations. The ex- 
periment also showed that the 
drug increased percentage seed 
germination. 


In his experiments with sweet 
corn, he planted 49 seeds in each 
of two greenhouse flats. Growing 
conditions -were identical. How- 
ever, one flat was watered once 
each day for four days with one 
liter of tap water containing ter- 
ramycin. Thereafter, the plants 
were watered as needed. The 
seeds in the second flat were given 
the same amount of water, but 
without any antibiotics. 


After four weeks, the corn was 
removed from the soil, weighed 
and measured. The average 
height of the corn given terramy- 
cin was 3 inches taller than the 
untreated corn. The weight of the 
treated corn was almost double 
the weight of the untreated corn. 
The gains represented were true 
growth responses, not merely in- 
creased water absorption. 

Dr. Nickell found that of the 
49 sweet corn seeds planted in the 
treated flat, 20 had germinated 
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and formed plants. Of those in 
the flat not given antibiotics, only 
12 had germinated. He noted 
that “work with seed germination 
indicates that here also there is a 
stimulation of growth, at the 
same levels wherein stimulation 
was obtained in tissue culture 
work.” 


Sorrel, a member of the buck- 
wheat family, and radish seeds 
were also used to prove the ex- 
periment. 


Plant disease specialists and 
bio-chemists at the University of 
Wisconsin have been working on 
this problem for some time and 
also have three of the antibiotics 
under close study for their ability 
to control diseases in crops. The 
three drugs are named helexin, 
toximycin and antimycin. 


Under experimental conditions, 
sprays of these three antibiotics 
have protected tomato plants 
against early blights.All three an- 
tibiotics are now being produced 
in the biochemistry laboratories 
for further studies. 


Antimycin was discovered by 
Curt Leben and G. W. Keitt, uni- 
versity plant disease specialists, 


when they were working on the _ 


control of apple scab in 1945. 


They were able to partially 
purify it in their laboratories. 
Later purification by F. M. 
Strong, university biochemist, and 
his associates gave a crystalline 
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substance which was named anti- 
mycin A to distinguish it from 
crude antimycin. There may be 
other antibiotic material in crude 
antimycin, because the crude 
material is more effective, weight 
for weight, than the purified 
antimycin A. 


They found that greenhouse 
plants sprayed with antimycin 
and then inoculated with fungus 
organisms did not become di- 
seased: so badly as unsprayed 
plants. In some cases, the spray 
prevented the disease. 


The material didn’t harm 
plants, it was effective in small 
amounts, and it could be mixed 
with insecticides without losing 
its effectiveness against fungi. In 
fact, the material itself has in- 
secticidal powers. Some prepara- 
tions didn’t wash from the leaves 
during a rain. 


Toximycin and helixin were 
among those isolated from 
samples of soil. Helixin is effective 
against fungi, yeasts and certain 
bacteria. Like antimycin, it seems 
to be made up of a number of 
different antibiotics. The four 
isolated were helixin A, B, C and 
D. Helixin does not harm insects 
or plants. 


Toximycin is effective against 
fungi and certain bacteria. In 
weak concentrations it seems to 
stimulate root growth on tomato 
cuttings. 
































How Forage Preservation 
Affects Milk Production 


Experimental Tests at Cornell College Compare 









Barn Dried Hay, Field Cured Hay and Silage 


Condensed From Holstein-Friesian World 


/ 


K. L. Turk 


Cornell University 


IGH quality forages are the 

real foundation for efficient 
dairy rations. Under a vast ma- 
jority of conditions good forage 
insures against nutritive defi- 
ciencies in the feeding of dairy 
cattle and other farm livestock. 

Dairy cows normally obtain 60 
to 70 per cent of their nutritive 
requirements from forages grown 
on the farm. 

Efforts must constantly be given 
to the improvement of forages 
that are fed to dairy cattle. Much 
of the hay fed in this country is 
not of high quality. Likewise, 
relatively few cows receive plenty 
of good pasture throughout the 
grazing season. 

Dairy farmers generally have 
become increasingly aware of the 
importance of the quality of their 
forages. With increasing mechan- 
ization on farms there has been 
need for more information on the 
effects of different methods of 
handling forages upon their feed- 


ing value. In attempts to improve 
quality of their forage, farmers 
are using various methods of har- 
vesting and preservation. Field 
curing is still the most important 
method of handling the hay crop 
but other procedures, including 
barn drying and ensiling, are be- 
ing used in attempts to reduce 
losses incurred with field curing 
and to improve feeding value of 
the resulting forage. 


Feeding Experiments With Barn 
Dried Hay and Silage 

In a majority of experiments 
that have been reported, barn 
dried hay has consistently graded 
higher, based on physical quality 
factors, than field cured hay cut 
at the same stage of maturity. In 
spite of this, however, there has 
been no marked difference in 
feeding value per unit weight for 
the forage as fed. This has been 
true except in a few cases where 
the field cured hay was excessively 
damaged in curing, and in other 
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experiments where the barn dried 
hay was cut earlier. 


In six experiments at Cornell 
university involving 63 cows, us- 
ing a double changeover design 
feeding plan, with hay fed ad 
libitum, there was no appreciable 
difference in feeding value as 
measured by hay consumption 
and milk production between 
field cured hays and barn dried 
hays. These results are given 
briefly in Table 1. 

It will be noted that there were 
no significant differences in hay 
consumption or milk production 
for the cows consuming barn 
dried hay or field cured hay. Be- 
cause of more nutrients saved, the 
barn dried hay produced more 
milk per acre. 


During the last two years of 
these investigations hay crop sil- 
age was included as a method of 
preservation in comparison with 
field curing and barn drying. The 
results of two feeding experiments 
on these forages are shown in 
Table 2. 

It is noted in Table 2 that the 
milk production was slightly high- 
er for the cows on the silage than 
for those on the hay rations. 
Slightly more milk was produced 
per pound of dry matter intake 
from hay crop silage than from 
barn dried or field cured hay. 

The greatest advantage of barn 
drying and ensiling is in greater 
preservation of dry matter per 
acre than field curing, resulting 
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in more milk per acre. In these 
two years of investigations there 
was an increase of 11.8 per cent 
in dry matter preserved with barn 
drying and 3.9 per cent with hay 
crop silage over that preserved 
with field curing. 


A series of experiments for five 
years by the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry has been conducted to 
study the relative efficiency of 
four methods of harvesting and 
preserving alfalfa, namely, field 
curing, barn drying, dehydration 
and ensiling. Feeding tests showed 
that the forages cured by these 
methods were all about equal in 
feeding value, except for one year 
when badly rain damaged, field 
cured hay was lower in value. 
Harvesting alfalfa as wilted silage 
was the most practical and effi- 
cient of the methods studied. Barn 
finishing with or without supple- 
mental heat was the next most 
efficient procedure, followed by 
field curing. Greater losses of dry 
matter, protein and carotene oc- 
curred with field curing under 
excellent weather conditions than 
with barn drying or as wilted si- 
lage. 

During the past two years 
(1950-’51) in our forage research 
at Cornell attention has been 
given to the harvesting pattern of 
the hay crop on the farm. Mixed 
timothy - legume hay crops were 
harvested at different stages of 
maturity in accordance with the 
procedure a farmer might handle 
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Table 1. Comparison of the feeding value of barn dried and field cured hays. 
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Pounds 

Barn dried hay ...... 63 30.1 27.1 9.8 31.5 -|-0.3 
Field Cured Hay ..... 63 30.5 27.4 9.8 31.1 —0.7 








Table 2. Comparison of the feeding value of barn dried hay, field cured loose 
hay, and hay-crop silage. 


Roughage 
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Barn Dried Hay ...27 28.3* — 24.4 10.5 31.2 —0.1 
Field Cured 
Loose Hay ..... 27 27.4* — 24.5 10.5 30.6 —0.5 
Hay-Crop Silage . 27 6.0 53.4 23.1 10.5 31.9 —1.3 





* Includes 6 pounds of second cutting mixed hay fed daily to all cows on experi- 
ment to supplement silage, barn dried hay and field cured hay 





Table 3. Comparative value of forage preserved as early cut silage, early cut 
barn dried hay, and late cut field cured hay and silage 
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the crop. Part of it was harvested 
early for silage (heads in boot), 
part was barn dried (headed, pre- 
bloom stage), and the remainder 
was harvested as field cured hay 
and as late silage (full bloom 
stage). 

The results of two feeding ex- 
periments with these forages are 
summarized in Table 3. 


Each of the forages was fed ad 
libitum as the only roughage. It 
is observed that the cows con- 
sumed more dry matter and pro- 
duced more milk on the early cut 
silage and barn dried hay than 
they did on thie later cut, field 


cured hay or silage. Also, changes: 


in liveweights of the cows favored 
the earlier cut forages. 


It is very likely that these dif- 
ferences in consumption, milk 
production and gains in _live- 
weight were due to the stage of 
maturity at time of harvesting 
rather than to the method of cur- 
ing. The earlier cut forages had 
a higher digestability of the dry 
matter and probably of the im- 
portant nutrients than did the 
later cut forages. 

These results emphasize the dif- 
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ferences that can be obtained in 
milk production with forages har- 
vested at different stages of ma- 
turity and preserved by these 
methods. Preserving part of the 
hay crop as silage and as barn 
dried hay permits early cutting 
and storage of hay with a mini- 
mum of exposure to weather dam- 
age from rain, dew and sun. 


In considering these results and 
their application on farms it is 
essential to appreciate that there 
is no one best system of handling 
the hay crop for all farms. Rather 
it seems desirable for the farmer 
to work out a plan of harvesting 
and storing that is best suited to 
his individual farm. Also, yields 
of the crops harvested at the dif- 
ferent stages of maturity must be 
considered. In these experiments 
the yield of dry matter per acre 
was highest, considering both first 
and second cuttings, when the 
hay was harvested for barn drying 
at the headed, pre-bloom stage. 
More milk per acre was produced 
from the barn dried hay than 
from the forage harvested by the 
other methods. 





Record Crop of Alfalfa Seed Forecast 


A record United States crop of alfalfa seed has been forecast by 
the bureau of agricultural economics. The bureau set its forecast for 
the crop at 146,900,000 pounds of clean seed. This figure is 40 per 
cent higher than last year’s output and 91 per cent above the 1941-’50 
average. The per acre yield of seed is expected to be the highest in 
25 years. The yield is expected to offset the fact that the acreage is 


8 per cent below the record set in 1946. 



















































How Crop Reporters 






Keep You Posted 


Condensed From Agricultural Situation 


E ARE living in a “keep 

posted” age. Farmers, just 
as do their fellow tradesmen in 
town, find it necessary to get all 
the information they can about 
how much is being produced, as 
well as how much is likely to be 
needed of the various farm prod- 
ucts. It isn’t enough to know that 
increased quantities of food and 
fiber are needed to take care of a 
growing world population. A 
farmer produces specific crops or 
combinations of specific crops and 
he has to have information that 
will enable him to plan his crops 
so that he can hope to make a 
decent living. 

So more than ever, farmers find 
it important to keep in touch with 
the markets and to keep posted 
about the supply of, and the de- 
mand for, the specific crop or 
crops that he is favorably situated 
to produce. It is for this reason 
mainly that the farmer is inter- 
ested in the crop and livestock 
reports issued regularly by the 
government. 


How It Works 
In the early days as the frontier 
of the country moved westward, 


the farmers found it harder and 
harder to know what to produce, 
how much to produce, and when 
to sell. They soon realized that 
they were at a disadvantage when 
bargaining because they knew less 
about crop and livestock supplies 
than did the people to whom they 
sold. Thus, approximately 90 
years ago, at the request of and 
with the assistance of the farmer, 
the government first assumed re- 
sponsibility for release of timely 
and unbiased information on pro- 
duction of crops and _ livestock. 
This information, ever since, has 
been made available to all—farm- 
ers, the trade and the consuming 
public. This service has been 
maintained over the years by the 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, more recently in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and in co-operation with 
agricultural departments of many 
individual states. 

The strength or “backbone” of 
this service is the individual farm- 
er—the crop reporter—who sup- 
plies the information necessary 
for measuring the crops and 
counting the livestock. Each re- 
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porter lives in a different neigh- 
borhood, but crop reporters are 
of sufficient number ‘so that all 
farming communities of the na- 
tion are represented. They report, 
at regular intervals, information 
relating to their own farming op- 
erations and crop prospects in 
their localities. They serve with- 
out pay, as a service to agriculture 
and the nation. In short, they 
trade information about their lo- 
cality for facts on crop prospects 
in other localities and the nation 
as a whole. 


Even before the recent harvest 
had madg much headway, the 
Federal-State Crop and Livestock 
Reporting Service told us that the 
1952 wheat crop was to be one of 
the largest on record. Favorable 
weather permitted a rapid har- 
vest. Thus, a production was 
achieved by farmers which as- 
sures adequate supplies of wheat 
for current domestic consumption 
and world export, while building 


up a reserve against emergencies. 


Even though a large wheat crop 
was produced, it was one of scant 
proportions for a number of indi- 
vidual farmers located in certain 
sections of the country. An early 
drought and late spring freeze in 
parts of Texas, Oklahoma, Colo- 


‘ rado, and Kansas caused heavy ~ 


damage to wheat on many farms- 
some farmers losing their entire 
crops. Likewise, a spring drought 
and late-season black stem rust 
infestation cut short spring wheat 
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production in parts of the Da- 
kotas and Minnesota. 


Other situations affected the 
wheat crop in other localities. 
However, while lack of rain was 
hurting Montana wheat prospects 
spring rainfall in Ohio was reviv- 
ing many fields of late sown 
wheat which would have been 
abandoned for other crops, ex- 
cept for stands of clover and 
grasses seeded in the fields. Also 
as the season advanced, sufficient 
moisture was received in the 
Southern Great Plains area to 
stimulate growth of plants that 
had survived the extended winter 
and spring drought. Likewise, 
some of the. apprehension ex- 
pressed by a few individual ob- 
servers that the late April freeze 
had severely reduced the wheat 
crop over a broad area faded as 
the anticipated damage failed to 
materialize. In Kansas, an all- 
time record production was har- 
vested. Thus, we have the story 
of the second largest wheat crop 
to date in the Nation’s history. 


Many Hands, Many Minds Keep 
Production Steady 


With 70 to 80 million acres of 
wheat widely distributed across 
the country between its remote 
limits, east to west and north to 
south, it is impossible for one per- 
son to individually appraise the 
national crop as of a given date. 
However, the individual crop re- 
porters mail in their reports and 
when these are combined, the 












































































crop prospects in every locality of 
the country become known in a 
matter of a few days. 


With the capacity of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural plant “geared 
more closely to the gradually in- 
creasing demand for food and the 
allied staple products, today’s far- 
mer is becoming more and more 
aware that increased production 
alone is not enough. It is, as 
well, a balanced production be- 
tween the many items needed to 
fill the food basket that concerns 
him. He‘ not only wants to supply 
sufficient bread and meat, but the 
right number of potatoes, and 
eggs. He found out long ago that 
too few or too many eggs in one 
basket was good neither for the 
consumer nor himself. With pro- 
duction costs mounting as farm- 
ing operations intensify, he real- 
izes the need of knowing some- 
thing about what farmers are do- 
ing in other regions of the coun- 
try. Whether he be the Texas 
rancher, the Indiana corn and 
hog raiser, the New York dairy- 
man, or the Kansas wheat far- 
mer, he is keeping in closer touch 
with over-all crop supplies and 
livestock inventories as a basis for 
sound planning of his individual 
operations. 

Faces Obstacles, Looks Ahead 


In addition to laying plans at 
the beginning of the season as to 
what to produce, the farmer needs 
to know, toward the end of the 
season, something about how 
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much finally will be produced. He 


is well acquainted with the many 
pitfalls that lie along his “pro- 
duction line.” Before hauling his 
grain to market, he has first to 
battle the elements — flood, hail, 
lack of rain, insects or “what 
have you.” Each crop develops 
under different and everchanging 
patterns of favorable and unfa- 
vorable weather. Likewise, each 
year brings varying degrees of in- 
sect infestation and disease satura- 
tion—one or the other, both, or: 
none. The crops of one farmer 
may give bountiful harvest by 
reason of a favorable growing sea- 
son, while a neighbor’s crop may 
be woefully short due to occur- 
rence of hail or any one of na- 
ture’s many other pitfalls to farm 
production. Just as production 
varies from one farm to another 
within a neighborhood, the same 
is true between areas within each 
state and between the broader 
producing sections of the nation. 
Thus, one farmer cannot always 
judge the total crop production by 
the size of his own crop. 


However, by means of an in- 
terchange of crop and livestock 
information flowing from and be- 
tween each and every producing 
locality, the farmer of today is 
keeping posted as to current pros- 
pects throughout the nation. With 
the existence of widespread differ- 
ences in production from year to 
year and between localities, the 
farmer needs these facts to plan 
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independently and intelligently his reads in his newspaper, hears over 
individual farming operations. the air, or receives in the mail the 

Yes, the nation’s farmer is keep- latest over-all crop and livestock 
ing posted. Each month the crop information as compiled from 


reporters prepare and mail their these reports by the federal-state 
appraisal of local conditions. In crop and livestock reporting sys- 
turn, a few days later, the farmer tem. 
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Cattle Market Outlook 


Future price situation for cattle is confused and unclear says Gor- 
don B. Nance, agricultural economist at the University of Missouri. 
The indicators point in different directions. The number of cattle on 
feed on January 1, was 16 per cent larger than a year earlier and the 
largest of record. Of these, four per cent had been on feed more than 
six months, 23 per cent from three to six months, and the remaining 
73 per cent less than three months. 

This would indicate that the market receipts of the better grades 
of slaughter cattle in the next few months would be only slightly high- 
er than a year earlier and that prices should hold up well. 

On the other hand, prices of “prime” and “choice” cattle usually 
decline slightly in February, March and April, and this year market- 
ings of the middle grades may be materially larger than a year earlier, 
Nance believes. 

Prices of “good” grade cattle ordinarily decline slightly from Jan- 
uary to February, but regain this loss in March and April. As indi- 
cated above, marketings of these may be significantly higher in Feb- 
ruary and March than a year earlier. 

The lower grades of slaughter cattle usually are about steady from 
January to February and rise 8 to 10 per cent as the pasture season 
approaches. 

With these uncertainties, it would appear to be the safest pro- 
cedure to market the upper and middle grades of fed cattle as early 
as they are finished for their grade, Nance says. He points out that 
the lower grades are now low in relation to the higher grades, are 
showing strength and may have at least the usual seasonal increase 
by May. 

Nance added that it should be kept in mind that cattle numbers 
_are at an all-time high and increasing, and that the trend in cattle 
prices for the next few years probably is down. 

University of Missouri 








New Method for Curing 


Pork on the Farm 


With the help of food freezers — and a new quick cure, 


home butchering is taking a new lease on life 


Condensed from The Rural New-Yorker 
R. W. Duck 


OME butchering of livestock, 
especially hogs, has steadily 
declined for the past three dec- 
ades, with less than one-half the 
number now being farm killed as 
compared with 30 years ago. 


One important reason for this 
is the advent and increasing use 
of both home and locker freezers. 
Farmers also have more cash 
money than they did 30 years ago, 
and many prefer to buy only those 
special pork cuts that their fam- 
ilies like best. Then, too, the cost 
of hired labor has greatly in- 
creased. These considerations, 
plus the fact that everyone cannot 
butcher a hog as it should be 
done, are some of the reasons for 
the decline in home butchering. 
Another factor against butchering 
hogs on the farm is that lard and 
lard substitutes can be bought for 
less than they would cost by home 
processing; and the quality of the 
purchased lard is usually superior 
to that produced at home. Un- 


less financially necessary, farmers 
are therefore avoiding the trouble 
and extra work involved in home 
butchering. 


Let us discuss the returns in 
pounds of the different pork cuts 
from a liveweight fat hog. As- 
sume that a fat barrow, the most 
common market class, is sold for 
butchering, and that it weighs 240 
pounds live weight. Such an ani- 
mal will, on the average, dress out 
a 180 pound carcass, cooled 
weight. When this carcass is 
trimmed, some cuts cured arid 
smoked, trimmed and prepared 
for retail sale, there is a further 
average shrinkage of 30 pounds. 
This leaves 150 pounds available 
for retail cuts. These have an 
average poundage distribution as 
follows: Hams 29 pounds, bacon 
pieces 27, pork loins for roasts or 
chops 18, shoulders for roasts, 
chops, picnics and smoked butts 
11, center cut loin chops 10, pork 
sausage eight, salt pork seven, 
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spare ribs and trimmings five, and 
lard 35. 

In pré¢paring the carcass for re- 
tail, the 30 pounds of shrinkage 
are not a total loss as it is com- 
posed largely of the head, feet and 
vital organs, all of which have 
some sale value; and these are 
used both as fresh and cured pork 
products. However, it is impor- 
tant to note that, of the carcass 
retail cuts mentioned, the center 
cut loin chops represent about 
seven per cent. This is a good 
point to keep in mind when buy- 
ing pork cuts to put into the 
freezer, to be used later either as 
fresh pork or to be taken out and 
cured. 


Dry Curing Boneless Ham 

A considerable number of farm 
families like to have some cured 
pork products available to use. It 
is cheaper to cure such meats at 
home but, where hogs are not 
farm killed, it is not done now as 
much as in former years. In order 
to meet this demand, the larger 
salt companies now have available 
a ready mixed curing preparation, 
either with or without a concen- 
trated smoke ingredient. 


A study of this matter of home 
curing frozen and fresh meats has 


been recently made by one of the . 


leading salt companies. Their 
recommendation for dry curing 
pork cuts is that, after the dry 
cure has been applied, one should 
put the pieces in a plastic bag, tie 
up the open end and place the 
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bag in the refrigerator or in any 
cool place at a temperature above 
freezing but not over 45 degrees 
F. For quick curing, it is prefer- 
able to bone out the fresh ham, 
and divide it into three pieces. 
For dry curing, use three heaping 
teaspoons of the curing mixture 
for each pound of ham. Rub the 
curing mixture well into the meat, 
covering the surface with what is 
left. Next, place each of the pieces 
separately in plastic bags and re- 
frigerate as mentioned. Pieces 
weighing from six to eight pounds 
should be allowed to remain in 
the dry-cure for 10 days; 9 to 12 
pound pieces should be cured for 
12 days ; and larger pieces for 15 
days. 

The cured ham pieces are 
ready for immediate use at the 
end of the curing period specified. 
When removed from the plastic 
bags, the pieces should be rinsed 
well in cool clean water, and then 
dried either with a clean cloth or 
paper towel. Place the cured 
meat in the refrigerator, and use 
it within 10 days to two weeks 
after taking from the cure. 


The Quick Brine Cure 
If preferred, boneless+ ham 
pieces may also be brine cured. 
The brine cure is made by mixing 
one cup of the curing mixture 
with three cups of .boiled water 
which has been allowed to cool; 
larger amounts should be mixed 
in the same ratio. Stir until the 

curing mixture has dissolved. 
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Take the pieces of fresh ham 
and place them in a clean, scald- 
ed vitriolized crock or jar, and 
cover completely with the pick- 
ling liquid. Weight the meat 
down, in order to keep it im- 
mersed, with a dish or some 
pieces of hard surfaced crockery; 
do not use metal or stones for 
weights. Refrigerate as recom- 
mended for the dry cure. Leave 
in the brine cure the same length 
of time as with the dry cure. 


Regular Curing 


It will be noted that this meth- 
od of curing pork is a mild, quick 
cure intended for comparatively 
early use, as contrasted to the 
regular method of curing and 
smoking hams. For the regular 
dry-cure, the hams are left in the 
cure, with three rubbings, for 
seven days per inch of thickness. 
Thus the usual five inch thick 
ham would require 35 days of 
curing. With the regular pickle 
cure, the time needed is nine days 
per inch of thickness, or at the 
rate of 45 days for a five inch 
thick ham, using an 85 degree 
pickle. The regular curing form- 
ula, commonly used, consists of 
eight pounds of salt, three pounds 
of sugar, and three ounces of salt- 
peter; this is enough to dry cure 
180 pounds of pork. When mixed 
with four gallons of water this 
amount of curing mixture makes 
what is known as an 85 degree 
pickle. 
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Side Pork and Spare Ribs 


When either cured or smoked 
bacon is placed in a deep freezer, 
it soon loses its fresh piquant taste 
but, when fresh side pork is prop- 
erly packaged and placed in the 
freezer or freezer locker and held 
at a low temperature, it remains 
fresh almost indefinitely. It may 
then be removed, allowed to thaw 
at 45 degrees F. in amounts as 
desired, and given a quick cure 
for table use. In this manner, 
just as with hams, the work can 
be done as needed and has the 
advantage of no loss from spoil- 
age or lowered quality. 

Any piece of fresh side pork or 


thawed, frozen side meat can be 


readily and easily cured into de- 
licious bacon. Use only half as 
much of the curing mixture as 
with ham: In other words, three 
heaping teaspoonsful for each two 
pounds of side pork to be cured. 
Allow the side pork to cure for 
one week in the plastic bag, after 
being rubbed with the curing mix- 
ture. Then handle as with the 
quick cured ham pieces. None of 
the quick cured pork cuts should 
be placed back in the freezer, but 
kept in the refrigerator as previ- 
ously mentioned. 


The flavor and keeping quality 
of spare ribs are increased if they 
are given a quick cure before be- 
ing cooked, especially if they are 
to be barbecued. To dry cure, 
rub the cure in well, over all the 
surface of the ribs. The ribs may 
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be cut in desired lengths in order 
to go into the plastic bags for 
curing. Allow to remain in the 
bags in the cure for only two days. 
Wash and refrigerate, but do not 
freeze. Cook within a few days 
after curing. 
Pork Loin and Boneless Shoulder 

Any part or all of either the 
fresh or frozen pork loin may be 
given a quick mild cure. The 
frozen loin, as with the other pork 
cuts, should be allowed to thaw 
out at room temperature before 
being placed in the cure. 

A quick cured pork loin makes 
an excellent roast and has a flavor 
superior to fresh pork. The cured 
pork loin is baked in the same 
manner and length of time as a 
fresh pork roast. However, the 
cured loin piece can be enhanced 
for flavor and appearance by be- 
ing garnished or cooked with a 
covering of brown sugar, with 
some cloves stuck in over the sur- 
face. 


Pork loins can be easily cured 
with either the dry or brine cure, 
using them the same as the fresh 
ham pieces. However, for the dry 
cure, allow to remain in the plas- 
tic bags for only four days. In 
the pickle cure, allow to remain 
for eight days. Refrigerate and 
handle as for the ham cure. 

No other pork cut has a greater 
diversity of use than the boneless 
pork shoulder. It may be used in 
either the fresh or frozen state as 
a fresh pork roast or as shoulder 
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chops. It may be cured and then 
either baked or sliced and used as 
fried, cured shoulder. It may also 
be cut into small pieces and then 
ground for use as pork sausage. 
If preferred, these small pieces 
may be frozen and then quick- 
cured and used in whole or in 
part as pork loaf. To cure the 
cut-up shoulder pieces, apply 
three heaping teaspoons of the 
curing mixture for each two 
pounds of pork. Cure in a plastic 
bag for five days. This may then 
be ground, seasoned to taste with 
brown sugar and baked. It makes 
a delicious dish and one that is 
easy to get ready. If it is desired 
to roast the thawed pork loin and 
give it a quick-cure, rub it well 
with the curing mixture 24 hours 
before putting it in the oven; its 
flavor and aroma will be much 
improyed. For curing the bone- 
less whole pork shoulder, follow 
the directions just as with ham. 


Pork Sausage and Cured Chops 


When pork sausage is stored in 
either the home freezer or the 
freezer locker, it does not hold its 
fresh flavor for any appreciable 
length of time. On the other 
hand, when pieces of pork are 
frozen in their fresh state, they 


. do keep their flavor for a long 


time when frozen and kept at 
freezing or below. Such pieces of 
pork cuts and pork trimmings 
may then be taken out of the 
freezer, months later, and made 
into delicious pork sausage that 
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tastes as though it had just been the same container in which the 
prepared, which indeed it has. meat and seasoning were mixed. 

The recommendations are to Make into rolls and place in the 
allow the pork pieces or trim- freezer. Trimmings and cuts 
mings to remain at room tem- ‘should be mixed at the rate of 
perature for a few hours, in the One-third fat to two-thirds lean 
plastic bags in which they were meat. Pork shoulder trimmings 
stored; then cut them up in small ake excellent sausage meat. 
pieces. When completely thawed No other meat has such a wide 
out, add a good commercial sau- variety of uses as pork, and these 
sage seasoning; the usual rate is suggestions for quick curing offer 
one level tablespoon of the sea- a new, economical and appetizing 
soning per pound of meat. Mix way of serving pork for the farm 
well into the meat and grind into _ table. 
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Future Good For Cattle Raisers 


Farmers who have beef herds should stick by the cattle business, 
declared Prof. Rex Beresford of lowa State college. “All is not dark. 
The long-time outlook for beef production looks right promising to 
me,” he said. 

Recent changes in the cattle business were bound to come because 
of too rapid expansion in cattle numbers, farmers rushing into the 
business who were really not cattlemen, drought and the fact that 
cattle prices had to get in line with prices of other farm products. 
Cattle raising is not suited to the “in-and-outer.” He said farmers 
should raise cattle because they fit their land-use program, feed sup- 
plies, labor and other conditions. There have been too many “shoe- 
string” cattle raisers, he said. 

“Despite recent drops, cattle prices have a long way to go before 
they can be called cheap. The reduction of 25 to 50 per cent in the 
prices of breeding and stock cattle in 1951 and 1952 leaves them as 
high or higher than the long-time average price.” 

Prof. Beresford’s advice: Farmers now in the cattle business 
should stick by it, especially if they like cattle and have grass, hay and 
other feed. Population is increasing and people will continue to eat 
beef. However, efforts should be made to reduce the cost of raising 
and feeding cattle. The best and surest safeguard against loss in the 
cattle business lies in lower production costs. 

Kentucky Extension Service 














How Smart Is a Cow? 


She can teach us a thing or two about 
feed value and soil fertility 





Condensed from Missouri Ruralist 


Dr. William A. Albrecht 


¥ WOW smart is a cow? Can we 

rightfully call her a dumb 
brute? As “lawyer for the de- 
fense” for the cow, we must re- 
mind you that she has better 
judgment of what is good eating 
for her than we have. 

The cow refuses to eat broom 
sedge and tickle grass, which 
grows on soils so infertile nothing 
of more nutritional value can 
grow on them. 


The cow also is smart enough 
to judge land by the feeding qual- 
ity of the crop the soil grows, and 
not by the yield in bushels or 
tons. We're not that wise, yet. 

If the cow can teach us .some- 
thing about food quality in rela- 
tion to the soil that grows the 
food, we may well become close 
students of her behavior and put 
some questions to her. 


At the Missouri experiment sta- 
tion they have been asking various 


animals about their feeds—par- ~ 


ticularly cows—and whether they 
can detect differences in the nu- 


tritional composition of forages 
grown on soils with varying soil 
treatments. Animals have been 
able to spot differences in hay in 
different stacks regularly for as 
long as eight years after the last 
fertilizer application was made. 
We can say that a cow is a good 
judge of the effects of fertilizers 
on the forage she eats. We can 
also observe that the effects of 
fertilizer may last as long as eight 
years, judging from the cow’s re- 


port. 


These differences recognized by 
the cows have not yet been de- 
tected by the chemist. There is 
a suggestion, however, that the 
cow recognizes the better proteins 
produced in her feed as a result 
of the soil treatments. She doesn’t 
show choice of feed according to 
the greater tonnage to the acre. 
Because she apparently is balanc- 
ing the protein in amount and in 
quantity in her diet by her selec- 
tions, we have raised some ques- 
tions as to whether she will choose 


Reprinted by permission from Missouri Ruralist 
Topeka, Kansas 
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her carbohydrates according to 
the chemical differences between 
them. 

Soil treatment can stimulate 
legume plants to make carbohy- 
drates with sugars in prominence 
over the starch. Other soil treat- 
ments may make the starches 
prominent over the sugars. It is 
suggested by some tests that the 
cow prefers the plant with the 
sugars dominant over the starch. 

It is interesting to note that it 
was legume plants which showed 
a wide variation in the sugars, or 
in the ratio of the sugar to the 
starches, hemicelluloses and other 
less soluble carbohydrates. 

By increasing the mineral ele- 
ment, potassium, it was possible to 
produce plants with a high con- 
tent of sugar, low content of pro- 
tein. But when other mineral 
nutrients in addition to the potas- 
sium were increased in the soil, 
then the protein content was 
raised, the sugar content was low- 
ered. 

Is the higher sugar concentra- 
tion in legume forages an indica- 
tion of low soil fertility? Is the 
high sugar content a temptation 
to the cow when she rushes into 
a field of legumes and gorges her- 
self to the point of founder or 
other equally serious trouble? 


March 


These questions suggest them- 
selves. 

When chopped wheat straw is 
refused by cattle, but is eaten 
readily when mixed with black- 
strap molasses, there is a sugges- 
tion that cattle have a sweet 
tooth. In Oklahoma when sweet- 
ening was added to forages in the 
field, cows preferred the sweet 
crop. Shall we say the cow can 
be enticed by sweets to upset her 
digestive system as badly as the 
chocolate gorging person will do? 

Perhaps the cow is not so 
dumb! Perhaps she is telling us 
that her behavior is an act of 
desperation. Perhaps she expects 
these high sugar crops to be leg- 
umes that also have some protein. 
Then because we have not built 
up the fertility to help make pro- 
teins in the plant as well as the 
carbohydrates, the cow may find 
she has been deceived. Shall we 
find fault with the cow if she ap- 
pears to have been led astray by 
what appears to be a “sweet 
tooth!” In our limited knowledge 
of cows, shall we not credit her 
with judgment even in this case 
and hope for more knowledge of 
our failure in treating the soil to 
keep her from what may be an 


act of desperation wKich we pro- 
voked? 
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Total tonnage of all fertilizers available in 1953 is expected to be 
about 11 per cent higher than last year. Seasonal shortages may de- 
velop, however, because of transportation problems. 
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EPTACHLOR is effective in 

the control of ants. Tested 
extensively in control of the west- 
ern harvester ant during 1951 and 
1952, it gave excellent results. 
Used on a number of garden, 
farm, range and house infesting 
ants, control was even more con- 
sistent. Elimination of entire 
colonies by a single treatment was 
common. Elimination of all ants 
in large harvester ant nests often 
did not occur until several months 
after treatment. However, dur- 
ing that time, foraging activity 
was low. With smaller nests, it 
was rare to find a surviving ant, 
once each entrance had been 
treated. 

Twenty-five per cent wettable 
heptachlor dust gave best results. 
However, heptachlor emulsion 
also killed a high percentage of 
the treated nests. Some western 
harvester ant nests showed weak 
activity after the liquid treatment, 
beginning 10 to 15 days after the 
insecticide was poured into the 
nest and entrances. Examination 


Reprinted from Farm 
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HEPTACHLOR 
Helps Control Ants 


Condensed from Farm and Home Science 


* der. 


. Knowlton 


of the nests next season, however, 
showed practically all colonies 
treated by either method had 
failed to survive into the follow- 
ing season. 

The commonest method for 
harvester ant control used was to 
apply one rounded tablespoonful 
of 25 per cent wettable hepta- 
chlor powder over and about 
each nest entrance. This usually 
resulted in 95 to 100 per cent 
reduction in field activity for the 
balance of the season. Excep- 
tions were nests where a new en- 
trance was broken through soon 
after treatment in an area where 
no heptachlor was present. The 
foraging ants seemed to avoid 
traveling over surface areas of 
heptachlor of this strength, unless 
it was necessary to do so in order 
to leave or enter the nest. How- 
ever, when the treatment was first 
applied, ants usually swarmed out 
of the nest and through the pow- 
Such affected ants seemed 
to be immediately irritated and 
partially to lose co-ordination. 


and Home Science 
Utah 
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Nests of the harvester ant, 
treated either with one or two 
tablespoonfuls of 25 per cent 
emulsifiable heptachlor in a quart 
of water, showed little difference 
in control. Field populations were 
less promptly eliminated from the 
denuded areas about the nests 
when the 25 per cent powder was 
applied. Also, small numbers of 
foragers often entered and left the 
nests for the rest of the season, 
beginning 10 to 15 days after the 
liquid treatment. However, by 
the following spring, most nests 
treated with heptachlor by either 
method were destroyed. Nests 
where ant colonies were killed out 
gradually became leveled off. 
Plant growth appeared on most 
nests the season after control 
treatment. This even occurred on 
some spring treated nests before 
the season was over. Plants do not 
grow on normally strong western 
harvester ant nests. 


Another method of control 
which showed some merit was 
removing the cap of the nest, 
then applying a rounded table- 
spoonful of 25 per cent hepta- 
chlor powder there, and a smaller 
amount to each entrance area. 
Often only one entrance to a nest 
existed, this being near to or as 
much as 15 inches from the base 
of the ant hill. 
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Treating the entire nest with 
a metal hand “dust gun” ap- 
peared to give less lasting control 
than did the spoon treatments. 
However, dusting about houses, 
garages, lawns and gardens, either 
with 25, or even with two and 
a half per cent heptachlor dust, 
gave control of various species of 
Formica ants for several weeks. 
This insecticide at the same time 
controlled European earwigs 
when a sufficient area was given 
treatment. 


Lawn and garden ants were 
never observed to reappear in 
nests which had been treated with 
25 per cent heptachlor dust. Small 
nests often were destroyed with 
one or two teaspoonfuls. Large 
nests were treated with one, two 
or more rounded tablespoonfuls 
of the heptachlor, depending on 
their size and nature. 

A comparison of 25 per cent 
heptachlor with chlordane 40 and 
50 per cent, and with 50 per cent 
DDT in powder form, showed 
control results at the nests to be 
more prompt and enduring with 
heptachlor. Area dusting about 
buildings, and nest control of ants 
with two and one-half per cent 
heptachlor compared favorably 
with smaller amounts of five per 
cent chlordane and 10 per cent 
DDT. 
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Soil conditioners can help some crops break through heavy soils, 
but it’s expensive outside the greenhouse. One Michigan State college 
soil scientist figures “about $1,000 per acre.” 
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New Type Apple 


Brings Autumn Crispness 


Into May 


Growers’ Co-op finds controlled atmosphere storage 


insures firm, juicy apples which sell 


Storage 





at a handsome premium 


Condensed from American Fruit Grower 


N OCTOBER 2, 1951, 11,- 

000 boxes of McIntosh ap- 
ples were “put to sleep” in the 
brand new, controlled atmosphere 
cold storage room of the Shore- 
ham (Vermont) Co - operative 
Apple Producers Association. The 
association had compared advan- 
tages with disadvantages and de- 
cided $22,000 for such an ultra- 
modern storage was worth spend- 
ing. 

For six and one-half months 
the fruit remained inside the 
sealed room in a state of suspend- 
ed animation. Its “breathing” 
was brought practically to a 
standstill by special apparatus 
which kept the oxygen supply low 
without allowing carbon dioxide 
to build up. 

On April 17,+1952, the “gas 
chamber” was opened and after 
grading and packing the orchard- 
run fruit, first shipments began to 


the co-op’s distributor serving the 
New York City market. 

The apples lived up to the best 
hopes of the Shoreham co-op 
members, bringing twice the price 
of conventional storage fruit, and 
buyers were eager for them. The 
last shipment was packed out on 
May 18 and could have been held 
considerably longer. 

Obviously the new storage 
method paid off nicely for this 
apple growing group which, with 
its alert co-op manager, Bill Stal- 
ker, has built up a reputation for 
packing quality fruit. Through 
progressive methods it has pros- 
pered even in years of surplus 
apple crops and lowered prices. 

The controlled - atmosphere 
method was first developed in 
England. Research headed by Dr. 
R. M. Smock at Cornell resulted 
in the first commercial storages 
of this type in New York 10 years 


Reprinted by permission from the American Fruit Grower 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ago. 

This past summer as a result 
of its successful experience, the 
co-op decided to double its ca- 
pacity for controlled atmosphere 
storage by converting one of its 
conventional storage rooms. Total 
storage capacity is about 60,000 
bushels. 

The reason “C-A” apples bring 
such premium prices is easy to 
understand. They come out of 
storage in firm, juicy, prime con- 
dition. And their “shelf life” is 
greatly extended—they last over 
twice as long as ordinary storage 
apples before becoming unmarket- 
able. A few of the Shoreham ap- 
ples were retained for test pur- 
poses in the gas room. In late 
June they were still prime, the 
stems still showing green upon be- 
ing snapped. Stalker says, “We 
could have continued shipping 
six or eight weeks longer.” 


Just what is C-A storage? Like 
other living things, picked fruit 
continue to respire. The faster 
they use up oxygen, the quicker 
they deteriorate. Cold storage 
slows down this ripening rate. 
Another way is to reduce the oxy- 
gen needed for respiration. A 
third is to increase carbon diox- 
ide which “smothers” the respira- 
tion. All three methods are com- 
bined in C-A storage. 

When the gastight room is 
sealed, the apples start using up 
oxygen. Meanwhile, carbon diox- 
ide is building up. The ideal is 
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to keep a balance—oxygen below 
three per cent and carbon diox- 
ide around five per cent. If more 
oxygen is needed fresh air is ad- 
mitted. Excess carbon dioxide is 
removed by causti-soda solution. 

The newly built gas chamber 
at Shoreham is a room 31x72 and 
11 feet high. Walls and ceiling 
are of 24-gauge aluminum with 
10 inches of granulated cork be- 
hind walls for insulation and 12 
inches above the ceiling. Panel 
joints and nails are aluminum 
too. : 

Between the three-inch cement 
floor and six-inch subfloor of re- 
inforced concrete are two layers 
of corkboard, each one and one- 
half inches thick and imbedded 
in hot asphalt. 

A standard air purifying system 
removes ethylene and foul odors. 
Freon is used for a refrigerant. 
When the room was open during 
filling and emptying its tempera- 
ture was kept at 32 degrees. Dur- 
ing the months it was sealed up, 
the temperature was 38 degrees. 

On the other side of one wall 
is the small control room with its 
refrigeration compressors and the 
special equipment. Air from the 
storage was piped in here and run 
through two tanks containing 
caustic soda solution to remove 
carbon dioxide. The cleaned air 


was then circulated back into the 
storage. 

Twice a day during the 1951- 
1952 season Stalker removed a 
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small sample of this air for testing 
with a special kit. In this way 
he could judge how long to wash 
with caustic soda, when to admit 
fresh air, etc. Striking the, right 
balance was somewhat tricky at 
first, but Stalker’s background in 
science at Cornell and practical 
experience with apples combined 
to work out a system that became 
routine. 


The co-op had figured it would 
cost 25 cents a box more to build 
and equip a gas chamber than 
conventional storage and that op- 
erating costs would be around 
12'%4 cents a box more for the 
new method. Accordingly, its 
members and others paid 20 cents 
a box more for the C-A storage 
to make up for increased operat- 
ing expenses and amortize the 
construction cost. 


In filling such a storage, simple 
precautions must be taken. For 
best results the fruit should be 
prime—in as good condition as 
apples intended for long-term, 
conventional storage. The room 
should be filled within a week or 
10 days and its relative humidity 
kept at 90 per cent or more. This 
was accomplished at Shoreham 


by sloshing the C-A storage room, 


with water every night. 


The last boxes to go into the 
storage in 1951 were passed 


through an opening in the door, 
inside man crawled out 


the 
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through that opening, and the 
thick glass window was sealed. 
Two boxes of apples were left 
open in front of the window for 
easy inspection through the glass. 


Stalker kept in close touch with 
Jack Cook, president of the co- 
op, its other eight members, and 
their selling agent. The C-A ap- 
ples were aimed at the post- 
Easter market and quickly scored 
a bull’s-eye in both price and 
demand. 


Of course, storage of any kind 
has a certain speculative factor in 
it, and the C-A method is no ex- 
ception. Moreover, it seems pe- 
culiarly well adapted to McIntosh 
apples. Dr. Smock points out it 
is not as suitable for all varieties. 
For example, it works “very 
good” with such varieties as Mc- 
Intosh, Northern Spy and North- 
western Greening, but “very 
poor” with such varieties as Bald- 
win, Jonathan and Wealthy be- 
cause of carbon dioxide injury. 


The Shoreham experience is an 
example of what can be expected 
in a McIntosh region and with 
growers who concentrate on the 
better quality market. 


According ‘to Dr. Smock, addi- 
tional C-A storage is being con- 
structed this year which will han- 
dle 86,000 boxes of apples. This 
will bring the total C-A storage 
capacity in the United States to 
around 300,000 boxes. 

























He Turns Roughage Into 





Low-Cost Milk aS 


Feed costs average only $1.01 per 100 pounds 


Kg 


of milk and cows net $524 per year 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


OW would you like to count 

on $500 per cow above feed 
costs? Robert Smith, a young 
farmer in Jefferson County, New 
York, tops this figure with 
$524.59 per cow for a herd of 34 
grade Holsteins. How does he 
do it? Mainly with plenty of high 
quality hay, good corn and grass 
silage, lush alfalfa- Ladino pas- 


ture, aftermath grazing, and 
home grown grains. 
His feed cost for each 100 


pounds of milk produced is only 
$1.01. One reason for this low 
cost figure is the wide grain-milk 
ratio he uses—one pound of grain 
to almost seven pounds of milk. 
This dairyman, in 10 years of 
farming, has built up a grade 
herd through careful feeding and 
management. The present aver- 
age milk production per cow is 
up to 13,870 pounds, butterfat at 
486 pounds. The record of the 
lowest producing cow stands at 
10,000 pounds of milk, the high- 
est producer at 17,870 pounds. 


Total digestible nutrients 
(TDN) mean much to Smith. To 
compare the economy of feeds he 
got, from his county agent, the 
cost per pound of TDN in each 
kind of feed. With these figures 
he determined which feeds sup- 
plied the TDN at the least cost. 

Let’s look at the costs of nu- 
trients in various feeds. Under 
average conditions, the cost of 
maintaining regular pasture (in- 
cluding fence upkeep), interest, 
and taxes on the land and im- 
provements is about $4.50 per 
acre. The average yield of total 
digestible nutrients per acre of 
grass is in the neighborhood of 
600 pounds. That is a cost of 
about 75 cents per 100 pounds of 
TDN. 


The cost of 100 pounds of 
TDN in hay at $15 per ton is 
$1.50; in corn silage at $7 per 
ton it is $2.50; and in a dairy- 
grain ration at $60 per ton it is 
$4. If the grain ration costs $75 
per ton, each 100 pounds of TDN 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming 
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will then cost $5. 

This all boils down to the fact 
that nutrients in pasture cost only 
about one-sixth as much as in 
dairy-grain rations; in hay only 
one-third as much. 

Actually, Smith’s top quality 
pastures mean the difference be- 
tween his good milk production 
record and a poor one. Several 
years ago he was told at an ex- 
tension meeting that a Holstein 
producing 50 pounds of 3.5 milk 
on excellent pasture needed only 
10 pounds of grain, but on fair 
pasture the figure jumped to 
more than 17 pounds. After fig- 
uring this out on his 34 head of 
milkers, he was certain he could 
afford to improve his pastures. 


The best move Smith then 
made to insure profits was to 
provide plenty of succulent pas- 
ture during the entire grazing 
season. Last spring he plowed up 
some of his old permanent pas- 
ture and reseeded it with five 
pounds of birdsfoot trefoil and 
six pounds of timothy. Each year 
he top-dresses the pasture with 
five spreader loads of manure 
and 300 pounds of superphos- 
phate per acre. 


To make sure his cows don’t 
overexert themselves getting their 
fill on pasture, Smith provides at 
least one acre of grass per cow. 
His good cows get very little 
grain during the pasture season 
(about four pounds daily—some- 
times none). 
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Alfalfa-Ladino hay is the next 
best bet when it comes to produc- 
ing low cost milk. Smith harvests 
his hay early enough to make sure 
it’s high in nutrients, vitamins 
and minerals. The first cutting 
goes to the barn, and the second 
cutting is pastured because “it 
makes more milk.” 

An electric fence is run around 
the field and the cows are turned 
in at the bloom stage. Why? The 
veterinarians contend that leg- 
umes at this stage of maturity 
help prevent bloat in the cattle. 
The stems and branches are stiff 
enough to provide stomach irri- 
tation which in turn causes the 
necessary belching by cattle. He 
also avoids turning the cows on 
wet plants their first day on pas- 
ture. 

The hay seeding mixture he 
uses is six pounds of alfalfa, two 
pounds of red clover, one pound 
of Ladino, and six pounds of tim- 
othy per acre. 

After a year’s experience with 
grass silage, with a liberal quan- 
tity of molasses added, Smith is 
convinced it’s good for his stock, 
his land, and above all, his bank 
account. 


By preserving part of the for- 
age as grass silage, he can start 
harvest operations earlier and do 
the job faster. This enables him 
to harvest most of his silage at top 
quality. 

Grass silage is also a big step 
in solving his pasture problems. 
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By early harvesting of the first 
cutting containing Ladino, it’s 
easier to maintain: a stand of La- 
dino. Also, the aftermath is ready 
for grazing earlier in the summer. 
Another benefit is better weed 
control. By cutting early, many 
weeds are kept from going to 
seed. 

Corn silage also contributes 
heavily in cutting eosts. Smith 
gets 16 tons of silage per acre 
from his corn land. He also 
raises all of his corn and oats 
that go into the grain ration he 
feeds his cows. 

In addition to all this feeding 
business, Smith’s breeding pro- 
gram has also put “cow power” 
into his cows. During the past 
few years, his heifers have jumped 


from 40 to 50 pounds of milk per 
day. Smith aims to get the most 


desirable size of heifers at the 
time they freshen—usually from 
26 to 30 months of age. 

DHIA records in New York 
show each additional 100 pounds 
of body size results in nearly 800 
pounds more milk production per 
cow each year in the case of Hol- 
steins. Cows can consume rough- 
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age and other feeds in direct pro- 
portion to their body capacity or 
size, and producing ability follows 
the same trend. 

Yearling heifers can make sat- 
isfactory growth on good pasture, 
but the pasture has to be really 
good. That back pasture of pov- 
erty grass, thorn brush and weeds 
is not enough. It takes just as 
good a pasture for growing heif- 
ers as it does for cows in produc- 
tion. 

All of Smith’s replaceménts 
have been raised on the farm for 
many years. “It costs more to 
grow heifers well,” Smith ex- 
plains, “but the pay-off is greater 
milk production and a longer pro- 
ductive life. Most of my heifers 
freshen in the fall when milk 
prices are generally higher.” 

His cows also have a longer life 
because he keeps them healthy. 
“At the least sign of trouble,” 
Smith relates, “I call the vet- 
erinarian.” 

Smith’s feeding and manage- 
ment program, along with labor- 
saving machinery, is making 
dairying easier for his family, and 
above all, more profitable. 
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It's time to have a veterinarian check your cow’s mouth for in- 
juries or bad teeth if she has difficulty chewing her feed or if she laps 


cold water with her tongue. 


> 
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lt cost 78 cents to produce the average bushel of corn on central 
Illinois farms studied in 1951, a University of Illinois farm economist 


reports. 

























Young Farmer's 
Day 


How Maryland young people 
put a Conservation Plan on 
a farm in one day 





Condensed from Soil Conservation 


Phoebe O’N. Harrison 


FIELD day with a wholly 

new inspirational appeal 
was put on in the Charles County 
soil conservation district in south- 
ern Maryland last October 8. It 
was a young people’s affair from 
first to last. Nobody over 30 was 
allowed on the planning or work- 
ing teams. The minimum age 
limit was 14. Speed and precision 
were the order of the day, which 
was a brisk day of softly clouded 
sunlight against the richly colored 
October woods. 

At this field day there were no 
speeches. There wasn’t even much 
talking. Except for the busy roar 
of the many great machines it 
was the quietest conservation field 
day recorded up to this time. 
There was only work, and speed, 
and a peculiar intentness on get- 
ting a soil conservation plan laid 
out, right on the farm where it 
belonged. 

The Young Farmers’ Conser- 


vation Day was announced for 10 
o’clock, and at 10 every worker 
was in place. All machines were 
manned by slim young chaps who 
loved those machines and han- 
dled them with the unaffected 
nonchalance of skilled Arabian 
horsemen. Almost instantly the 
great tractors and small tractors 
with their powerfully efficient at- 
tachments were in action. Lime 
spreaders were piling on the 
white dist, and weary old fields, 
tobaccoed almost to death, were 
being made over at the hands of 
youth. There was a lot of pasture 
making at this Young Farmers’ 
Conservation Day! " 
It all began some time ago, 
when young adults in various 
parts of the country began asking 
what they could do for soil and 
water conservation. They wanted 
something they could do on their 
own, without baldhead supervi- 
sion. There were all kinds of 
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programs for children, for estab- 
lished older farmers, and even for 
industrial and civic groups who 
put on tremendous shows with 
thousands looking on; but young 
adults just getting started or still 
in the learning stage were being 
left out. 


The Sears Foundation people 
heard about the young farmers 
who wondered what they could 
do, and a plan was developed. 
The Sears people realized early 
that this was a project worth 
sponsoring and _ encouraging. 
Three counties, one in Colorado, 
one in Nebraska and one in 


Maryland were selected as test 
counties — to learn what young 
farmers wanted to do and could 
do. In the old tobacco county of 


southern Maryland we ‘saw the 
third and last of these tests on 
that colorful October day. 


A. L. Jones, representative of 
the Sears Foundation, was there 
as an unobtrusive observer, and 
he seemed as pleased as Punch to 
learn that this particular group of 
young farmers knew what they 
wanted to do and could do it— 
and that, to them, helping soil 
and water conservation meant 
getting out on the land and 
throwing all their weight into a 
complete conservation plan in 
eight hours of October daylight. 

The young farmers not only did 
all the work at this field day, but 
they planned it themselves and 
promoted it. They met time after 
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time, to decide what they wanted 
to make of their own field day. 
They appointed their committees, 
with Walter Bender, just getting 
started at farming and happy and 
forceful about it, as a kind of 
superchairman of them all. They 
had their own publicity and pub- 
lic relations committees, a budget 
committee and a recreation com- 
mittee, as well as those essential 
committees whose special duty it 
was to arrange the work to be 
done on the farm land and in the 
farm home. 


Out of some 50 farms, the 
group chose a young farmer’s 100 
acres for their field day. It was 
the farm of Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Cooksey and their two little 
children. It was eroded and worn 
and production was low, but the 
Cookseys were trying mightily to 
make a go of it. That, however, 
was not the primary reason that 
it was finally selected. The con- 
servation plan for the farm 
showed that only drastic changes 
in land use and farming practices 
would revive that land, tobaccoed 
since colonial days and suffering 
from gullying and sheet erosion, 
as well as that “soil anemia,” so 
common and heartbreaking in 
many parts of our Atlantic coast 
states. The young farmers saw 
in Cooksey’s farm plan a chance 
to demonstrate many practices, to 
get the feel of those practices 
combined into one soil and water 
conservation system, and to show 
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that youth could do this thing on 
the land as well as older and more 
experienced people. 

Machines fairly flying, they 
took eight acres of that old tobac- 
co land and made a new pasture. 
Soil tests showed need for two 
tons of lime and 500 pounds of 
5-10-10 fertilizer per acre; and 
that is what went into that new 
pasture, along with eight pounds 
of orchardgrass seed, one pound 
of Ladino clovers, two pounds of 
alsike clover, and two pounds of 
red clover. The pasture needed 
a fence, and a four strand barbed 
wire was quickly built by modern 
conservation “magic” and a pow- 
erful post hole digger. 


They renovated an old ailing 
pasture with lime and 5-10-10, 
eight pounds tall fescue, one 
pound of Ladino and two pounds 
of red clover to the acre. And 
they top-dressed another pasture 
which Howard Cooksey had es- 
tablished in 1952, using one and 
a half tons of ground burned 
lime and 500 pounds of 0-14-14 
fertilizer to the acre. You could 
almost see the tired old soil pick- 
ing up, taking on new life, as the 
top dressing went on in clouds of 
white dust. 


There was a tremendous gully 
at the far end of the farm, calling 
for an 800 foot diversion and 
outlet, a bulldozer, and a seed 
mixture composed of blue grass, 
red top, White Dutch clover, rye 
grass and a ton of lime and 300 


YOUNG FARMER’S DAY 
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pounds of 5-10-10. Half a dozen 
busy young conservation enthus- 
iasts performed this operation al- 
most without onlookers, as it was 
far away and difficult of access. 
But they were ridding the world 
of one great gnawing gully, and 
that was that. 


Six acres retained for tobacco 
by the Cookseys was planted to 
a cover crop, on the contour, 
Wheat was used for this, and 300 
pounds of 3-12-6 fertilizer. At the 
same time, half of the 400 yard 
tobacco bed was treated with 
cyanamid, and the other half with 
methyl bromide. This being a 
hand job, it took some hours to 
prepare the soil, lay the tubing 
and cover properly for effective- 
ness. 

While the field operations were 
in progress, the girls were paint- 
ing the kitchen, arranging new 
cabinets for Mrs. Cooksey’s con- 
venience and better living, and 
the homestead roof was getting its 
first coat of paint. Landscapers 
were planting a large Japanese 
chestnut tree for shade for the 
children’s summer play, with 
privets and other shrubs and even 
an iris border. And, for a time, 
some 4-H club girls were busy 
with two demonstrations—frozen 
food and ironing. 


A big tobacco barn, filled with 
the great brown leaves drying, 
was for a time the center of in- 
terest. Old rotted siding was 
pulled off and replaced with new 
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boards, and paint brushes were This band music, and the 
flying on the roof of the shed. A dance at the Episcopal hall that 


new door was made on the spot night from 9 to 12 midnight, for 


and hung in place. And, during the young workers only, was the 
the brief lunch hour, the lunch only “recreation” connected with 


boxes packed and donated by this Young Farmers’ Conserva- 
ladies of the Methodist church ,;,., Day. They put a conserva- 


were distributed, chuckwagon j:0, farm plan on a farm, and 


style, from the floor of the big that was what they set out to do. 
truck backed up against this to- The significant thing is that this 
bacco barn. During this period, group of young people demon- 
when yellow capped workers strated, without any doubt, that 
came hurtling from every direc- in their opinion they can best 
tion, the music provided by the contribute to soil and water con- 
Charlotte Hall military academy .ovation by getting out on the 


band floated across the fields to land and doing the job that needs 
the big bulldozer at work on the to be done to improve the land 
farm road. itself. 


<i 
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Milk Varies in Weight 


One gallon of milk may be heavier than another. So a dairy that 
buys by the pound and sells by the gallon won’t always come up with 
totals that balance. 7 

Dairies generally figure a gallon of milk at 8.6 pounds and a 
gallon of 18 per cent cream at 8.465 pounds. But with large volumes, 
these weights may be quite a few pounds off. Butterfat test and 
temperature make the difference. 


& 
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Canada to Be Declared Free of Hoof and Mouth Disease 


If present favorable conditions continue, Canada will be declared 
free of foot-and-mouth disease on March 1, 1953. Since February 25, 
1952, when the Canadian government announced the appearance of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the Province of Saskatchewan, the border 
has been closed to the entry of Canadian cattle, sheep, other domestic 
ruminants, and swine and fresh, chilled, or frozen beef, veal, mutton, 
lamb, and pork as well as other animal products and hay. All these 
restrictions will probably be removed March 1. 
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Your Profits Depend 
on Herd Health 


Read this account of common diseases 


and how they effect your dairy cows 


Condensed from The Ayrshire Digest 


Dr. Mason H. Campbell 


Dean of Agriculture, University of Rhode Island 


PERFECT record of herd 
health is the goal which 
most dairymen strive to achieve 
but which is realized by few. 
Fortunately, a goodly number of 
our top dairymen are capable of 
approaching and maintaining a 
reasonably high standard of herd 
health. They are prevented from 
reaching perfection because 
science has not given them the 
“know-how” to control certain 
diseases and ailments. On the 
other hand, we have too many 
dairymen who show little interest 
in using information available to 
them as an aid in developing a 
sound herd health program. 
The 1942 Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture refers to losses caused by ani- 
mal diseases and parasites with 
the following statement: “Germs. 
and worms and other low forms 
of life pick close to half a billion 


dollars a year from the pockets 
of our livestock producers, often 
so expertly that the producer does 
not even realize his loss. Here are 
enemies that must be fought by 
our very best strategy, based on 
research.” The same book tabu- 
lates certain animal losses on an 
annual basis. Some of those per- 
taining to cattle are: 


Cattle grubs ....... $65,000,000 
Brucellosis ........ 30,000,000 
BE. Soon edneeon 19,000,000 
Tuberculosis ....... 10,000,000 
Stablefly and 

| errr. 10,000,000 
Pee oe 750,000 
Johne’s disease .... 500,000 
Hemorrhagic 

septicemia ....... 500,000 


Total of 8 causes $135,750,000 


If 50 per cent of these losses 
occur in beef cattle it leaves a 
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sizeable loss of 50 to 70 million 
dollars among our dairy herds. 
This, in the belief of the writer, 
is much too small an estimate of 
our dairy losses due to disease. 
With our annual milk production 
of 120 billion pounds worth 4.3 
billion dollars we would have a 
loss of 43 million dollars if cattle 
diseases reduced production only 
one per cent. Certainly this loss 
can be multiplied 10 to 20 times, 
making a total figure of close to 
one-half billion dollars. Much of 
this can be accounted for through 
breeding failures alone which are 
not listed in the Yearbook. These 
breeding failures mean 13 to 14 
month intervals between calving 
in many herds instead of the de- 
sirable 12 months. At least, these 
loss figures are staggering when 
measured on a monetary basis. 
This calls for a herd health pro- 
gram to make better use of the 
presently known control methods, 
plus a research program to devel- 
op new information as a further 
aid to dairymen. 
Farm Economy Dependent 
on Herd Health 

Herd health is important to 
every dairyman because of three 
main reasons. First, milk is an 
important food product and the 
public is entitled to a product 
which comes from healthy cattle. 
Secondly, efficiency of production 
is correlated, in large measure, to 
herd health. Our milk and milk 
products must be produced in a 
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most efficient manner if they are 
to compete with other foods. 
Thirdly, many of our best breed- 
ing animals are lost through dis- 
ease. Greater longevity among 
such animals would make possible 
the improvement of the dairy cat- 
tle of this country at a more rapid 
pace than is possible at present. 

A group of diseases which in- 
terfere with the normal reproduc- 
tion of the dairy cow can be 
considered the most serious 
among our herd health problems 
today. Most of them are caused 
by bacteria or viruses and are of 
an infectious nature. 

Brucellosis. To many dairymen 
this disease is known as Con- 
tagious Abortion or Bang’s Dis- 
ease. The causative organism was 
discovered in 1896 by Prof. Bang, 
a Danish research worker. This 
discovery paved the way in this 
country for research work which 
has been pursued for over 40 
years. Out of this work has come: 

1. Proof that medical remedies, 
to date, are worthless in its con- 
trol. 

2. A method of diagnosis by 
use of the agglutination or blood 
test. 

3. Control and erradication 
through the area test plan. 

4. The discovery of strain 19 
vaccine which is used in calfhood 
vaccination. 

An extensive program of con- 
trol was developed through the 
test and slaughter plan with vary- 
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ing degrees of success in different 
parts of the country. In 1940 
calfhood vaccination was given 
official recognition as an aid in 
co-operative brucellosis control. 


Bang's Vaccination Only 
Partial Answer 


Many dairymen have come to 
look upon calfhood vaccinations 
as the magic method of prevent- 
ing brucellosis infection in their 
herds. Such an attitude is folly, 
for this one program alone is not 
a sure protection. Some dairy- 
men have discovered that to their 
sorrow. Other dairymen refuse 
to vaccinate because they have 
maintained a “clean herd” for 
many years. .Some of these are 
still on that “clean herd” list but 
they are literally “sitting on a keg 
of dynamite.” They may find 
themselves in the same position as 
other “clean herd” owners who 
have experienced a severe out- 
break with heavy losses. Spread 
of the disease is rapid and diffi- 
cult to control in one of these 
clean herds. 

There are some “bugs” to be 
worked out in this vaccination 
program. We need to know why 
some herds are showing varying 
titres in vaccinated animals after 
they pass their first calving. Some 


of this variation is due to vacci- . 


nation after eight months of age, 
but not in all cases. Even though 
these cases appear, no dairyman 
can afford to own a herd without 
practicing calfhood vaccination. 
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Proper Management Practices 
Imperative 


Following are some well ac- 
cepted practices which should be 
carried out in a herd management 
program to protect against bru- 
cellosis : 


a. Vaccinate all calves. The 
most acceptable time for vaccina- 
tion is between the ages of six to 
eight months, but the program in 
the several states permits vacci- 
nation from four months to breed- 
ing age. It is generally considered 
that the animal vaccinated at 
four months may not maintain 
protection against the disease as 
long as animals that are vacci- 
nated two to four months later. 
Vaccination of the eight month 
or older animals may give even 
greater protection against the dis- 
ease. However, they may con- 
tinue to carry a blood titre into 
milking age which may require 
their removal from the herd as 
reactors if accreditation is to be 
maintained. 

b. Blood test the entire herd an- 
nually. Calves blood tested before 
vaccination should be negative. 
There is a lack of uniformity in 
agreement among officials as to 
whether it is necessary to blood 
test these young calves before vac- 
cination. Many herd owners de- 
sire to have this information. 


Occasionally a vaccinated animal 
may not become negative in 
which case it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether the blood reaction 
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is due to a carry over from vac- 
cination or whether it is a natural 
infection. Such an animal should 
be considered dangerous to the 
herd. 

c. Remove from the herd all 
reactors over 24 months of age. 

d. Add only negative animals, 
which have been calfhood vacci- 
nated, to the herd. 

e. Practice sanitation which will 
prevent spread of the disease. 
This calls for isolation of every 
animal at calving time and con- 
tinual guard against any animal 
aborting in the herd. 

Trichomoniasis. Not all abor- 
tions in a herd are caused by 
brucellosis. One of the well 


known Causes is a parasitic organ- 


ism known as trichomonas foetus. 
This organism is commonly 
spread by the herd sire at the 
time of service. It is not uncom- 
mon to find a series of abortions 
in a herd of cows mated with such 
an infected herd sire. As a rule, 
these abortions occur at an earlier 
stage of gestation (8 to 16 weeks) 
than do those produced by bru- 
cellosis. The identification of this 
disease may be made by your vet- 
erinarian or if he is not properly 
equipped for such work he may 
send the suspected samples to a 
diagnostic laboratory. The pres- 
ence of the trichomonas organism 
is proof of the cause of the abor- 
tions. The most certain method 
of control of this disease is to 
remove the infected herd sire 
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from service. In most cases it is 
advisable to eliminate this animal 
from the herd. However, in the 
case of some very valuable herd 
sires it may be possible to rest and 
treat them for a long period of 
time and eventually have them 
restored to service. 

Should a herd be free from 
brucellosis on the basis of the 
blood test and a series of abor- 
tions occur the herd owner should 
certainly have a careful diagnosis 
made to determine whether or not 
trichomoniasis is the cause. Such 
an abortion, however, may be 
caused by some other organism. 

Vibrio fetus. This is a micro- 
organism which may cause abor- 
tion or sterility in cattle. Like 
trichomoniasis, the abortions gen- 
erally occur during the early 
stages of gestation. 


This disease has been given 
considerable study during the past 
10 years. Some laboratories, 
where work is being done, are 
prepared to make diagnosis pro- 
vided a freshly aborted foetus is 
delivered in good condition. Iso-' 
lation of the organism from a 
foetus is positive proof of the dis- 
ease but a negative diagnosis 
should not be considered as proof 
that vibrio was not the cause. In 
other words, this organism is dif- 
ficult to isolate. A herd owner 
having several abortions in a 
Bang’s free herd should submit 
each foetus to a laboratory for 
examination to give ample oppor- 
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tunity to isolate the causative 
organism. 

Other methods of diagnosis 
have been developed. One is to 
make a collection from the cervix 
or uterus and to check it for the 
presence of vibrio. This is a deli- 
cate operation to perform and 
only a skilled technician with 
proper equipment is likely to suc- 
ceed. The other method of diag- 
nosis is to test a sample of blood 
in much the same manner as is 
done for brucellosis. At present, 
workers differ in their opinions on 
the reliability of this test. There 
is need for more research in this 
field, for perfection of this test 
would add much to the diagnosis 
and control of the disease. 

The vibrio may be spread in a 
herd by bulls which have become 
infected. Such animals should be 
removed from service. The fe- 
males may become free of infec- 
tion if they are held open for a 
period of 90 days or more. There- 
fore, it is considered possible to 
eradicate this disease from a herd. 


Granular Vaginitis. The lining 
of the vagina may be attacked by 
some agent which will produce an 
inflamation and the formation of 
pustules. This is a common con- 
dition found in many herds but 
in varying degrees of severity. It 
may be associated with an in- 
flamation and enlargement of the 
cervix which is known as cervi- 
citis. There is some belief that 
this same type of infection may 
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penetrate the uterus, oviducts and 
ovaries, causing abnormal condi- 
tions. 

Granular vaginitis has been 
recognized for some time but little 
work has been done to determine 
the definite cause or causes. It is 
safe to assume that there may be 
more than one. Due to lack, of 
knowledge about this disease, 
there is a difference of opinion as 
to whether or not it is a cause 
of breeding failures in cattle. The 
writer is convinced, however, that 
it is an important cause of breed- 
ing failures or sterility but that it 
seldom is the cause of abortion. It 
has been found in calves at the 
tender age of 10 days and be- 
comes very serious in yearling 
heifers. 


Artificial Insemination 
for Control 

There is a recent development 
in cattle breeding which promises 
to do much in the control of these 
reproductive diseases. That is the 
use of artificial insemination. This 
method of breeding has been 
started in many herds where the 
prevalence of disease has prac- 
tically forced the herd owner out 
of business. Apparently, artificial 
insemination has reduced the 
spread of disease, particularly 
where the bull was involved, and 
the conception rate has improved. 
This can definitely be credited to 
the \discovery that bacterial con- 
tamifgtion of semen could be 
d by the use of antibi- 


contro 
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otics. More herd owners having 
serious breeding trouble should 
consider this method of breeding. 
It does not mean that the breeder 
of good registered cattle must give 
up his breeding program, for he 
can retain his own herd sires to 
furnish semen. In fact, some 
owners of registered cattle are 
doing this because they had seri- 
ous breeding trouble. 


Mastitis. Mastitis is an insidious 
type of disease which has com- 
monly been known as garget. It 
has to do with bacterial infection 
of the udder. There are several 
kinds of bacteria which may pro- 
duce this disease. The type of 
organism plus the severity of the 
infection cause varying degrees of 
destruction of the mammary tis- 
sue. Mastitis is present in a 
chronic condition. in many herds. 
In this stage it may not be recog- 
nized by physical abnormalities. 
However, with organisms ever 
present, the disease may go into 
an acute stage under favorable 
conditions. The result may vary 
from a mild case which is ex- 
pressed by the swelling of a quar- 
ter or thickening of the milk to 
the most serious which may result 
in the death of an animal. 

A great deal of work has been 
done to determine the causes of 
mastitis and in developing meth- 
ods of control. With the intro- 
duction of antibiotics we have 
found them being widely used in 
controlling this disease. The dairy- 
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man must realize, however, that 
certain antibiotics are specific for 
certain disease organisms and will 
have little or no effect upon 
others. Therefore, one antibiotic 
may be effective in reducing the 
mastitis in one herd and be rela- 
tively ineffective in another case. 
Prevention Measures 

Even though “cures” for mas- 
titis have been discovered, every 
dairyman should, in his herd 
health program, guard against 
this disease through proper man- 
agement. A good herd manage- 
ment program calls for special at- 
tention to the following: 


a. Protect the udder of the 
dairy cow. A good place to start 
is to furnish proper housing. Be 
certain that the stall platform is 
long enough and that each cow 
is given ample room so as to avoid 
injury of her udder from other 
cows in the herd. Protect the ud- 
der from cold and damp floors by 
keeping the stable clean and us- 
ing plenty of bedding. 

b. Follow a good feeding pro- 
gram. Feed will not cause mas- 
titis but it may produce conditions 
in the animal whereby the dis- 
ease, if present, may become ac- 
tive and a flare-up or an acute 
case may result. Over-feeding, 
high protein feeds, or off-quality 
feeds may be responsible for low- 
ering the resistance of an animal 
to the point where the disease 
organisms may find it possible to 
focus their attack. 
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c. Follow a sound milking 
program which consists of: 1. 
Washing the udder with a warm 
solution containing a nonirritant 
disinfectant; 2. using a clean 
towel for each cow; 3. fore milk- 
ing with a strip cup to detect the 
presence of thick milk, which is 
an indication of mastitis; 4. milk- 
ing a cow during a period of two 
to four minutes; 5. complete milk- 
ing by either massaging the udder 
while the machine is still attached 
or stripping after the machine is 
removed. 


d. Test your herd regularly, at 
least four times per year, for 
mastitis. This can be done by 
your veterinarian or by taking 
samples of fore milk in sterile 
vials and having them tested at a 
qualified laboratory. 


e. When an animal shows any 
signs of infection either by a lab- 
oratory test or by a physical con- 
dition make certain that she is 
removed from the regular string 
and that she is milked last. 

f. Additions to the herd should 
be checked by testing to deter- 
mine, if possible, whether they are 
infected with mastitis. Consider 
dry cows as suspicious and after 
freshening, milk them last until 
certain that they are free from 
the disease. 

g. If one or more quarters are 
infected, as indicated by the mas- 
titis test, a treatment may be ap- 
plied. The test should indicate 
the type of bacteria present which 
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should be a guide in selecting the 
medication to be used. 


Remember that more mastitis 
troubles can be prevented by 
proper management ‘than will 
ever be cured by the various types 
of treatment. 


Tuberculosis. At one time this 
disease headed the list of losses in 
dairy cattle. Today these losses 
are very small in herds main- 
tained under a strict state-federal 
control program. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia or 
Shipping Fever. This is a tricky 
type of disease, for it strikes with- 
out warning. Furthermore, it does 
not follow any consistent pattern 
of spread. Enough is known about 
this disease so that serum, bac- 
terin and aggressin are available 
for treatment and prevention. 
Dairymen should become more 
familiar with symptoms and in 
areas where it is prevalent should 
use the bacterin or aggressin as a 
preventive measure. 


Johne’s Disease. This is one dis- 
ease which appears to be increas- 
ing in the United States. No 
control methods are known. 
Furthermore, the disease is not 
readily detected. Infected animals 
may live several years with few 
if any physical symptoms being 
noticeable. However, the symp- 
toms which may be indicative of 
the disease are intermittent diar- 
rhea and a gradual loss of flesh 
until the animal becomes emaci- 
ated. Methods of diagnosis are 
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by the application of diagnostic while at the University of Con- 
agents similar to tuberculin but necticut and more recently at the 
not as reliable as the tuberculin University of Maryland have, 
test. through their excellent research 
Acetonemia. This disease has work, given us some excellent in- 
been increasing in prevalence formation about this disease. 
during recent years or improved They have found that many cases 
diagnostic methods have made _ called acetonemia are not -truly 
possible the proper identification. diagnosed. However, when a true 
At present it gives considerable case of acetonemia exists they 
concern to many dairymen. Dr. have found a definite and quick 
J. C. Shaw and his co-workers _ response to the use of cortisone. 


& 
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Last Year's Insecticides May Flavor 


This Year's Potatoes 


You better check on the use of chemical insecticides on your cot- 
ton field before’ planting it to potatoes or other root crops, says J. N. 
Roney, extension entomologist at Arizona. 

If you sprayed a field of cotton with benzene hexachloride or 
lindane last year, there’s a chance you may run into off flavors if you 
follow up with a root crop this year, says Roney. 

For example, tests run in California indicate you shouldn’t plant 
root crops on land treated with benzene hexachloride for at least five 
years. Root crops should be kept off lindane-treated land for at least 
three years, the tests show. 

Farmers who are alternating cotton and root crops on the same 
fields should keep this angle in mind when choosing their cotton 
insect spray, advises Roney. University of Arizona 





NEW DINITRO KILLS WEEDS IN SOYBEANS 

One of the more effective new chemicals for weed control avail- 
able this year is Dinitro. This material, when applied at the rate of 
eight pounds per acre, does an excellent job of killing weeds in soy- 
beans without affecting the bean yield. O. C. Lee, Purdue university 
weed control specialist, points out that Dinitro should be applied as a 
pre-emergence spray preferable within two to three days before the 
beans come through the ground. Since it is expensive, the new ma- 
terial should be confined to extremely weedy fields and applied directly 
over the row. 
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Get ic Matter Quick ...Oct., 1952 
Build Fertility and Keep It ..Nov., 1952 
Productive Fields ..........-- Jan., 1953 
Key to Fertility ...........+.. eb., 1953 
Report on Liquid Fertilizer .Feb., 1953 
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Be Your Own Woods Boss ...Mar., 1952 


Put the $ Sign on Decay ....Feb., 1952 
Story of the Tree Farm ..... Nov., 1952 
Managed Wooldand .......... Jan., 1953 
FFA Grows Seedling Trees ..Jan., 1953 
FRUIT 
Spraying Apples 

for Less Money ........... Sept., 1952 
Check Rodent Damage ....... Dec., 1952 
Behold! The Lychee ......... Jan., 1953 
Concord Country .........-..-. Feb., 1953 
HOGS 
Better Hog Production ...... Apr., 1952 
Infectious Rhinitis ........... ay, 1952 
Farrowing Stalls for Sows ...May, 1952 
Self-Feed pry bY “eee May, 1952 
Hogs Need Less Protein ..... July, 1952 
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New Antibiotic Pig Pellet ...Oct., 1952 
Pastured Pork Costs Less ...Oct., 1952 
Profit With Hogs ........... Nov., 1 
Plan Pork Production ........ Dec., 1952 
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Cheaper Hog Gains .......... Jan., 1952 
Swine Breeding Herd ........ Feb., 1953 
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15 Years Sow Testing ........ Feb., 1953 
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Weevil Meets Match ......... Nov., 1952 
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PASTURES 
Soil Fertility and Pastures ..Mar., 1952 


New Pasture Every Morning. Mar., 1952 


Control of Broomsedge ...... Apr., 1952 
Improve Pastures—It Pays ..May, 1952 
Grass Cuts Milk Costs ....... July, 1952 
Plan for Pasture ............ July, 1952 
Ladino Can Take It ......... Sept., 1952 
Worth $100 an Acre ......... Sept., 1962 
Banded Fertilizers 

for Le | eae Oct., 1952 
Irrigate Pastures ............ Oct., 1952 
PE ne ae boneeesy besten Oct., 1952 
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Triple Pasture Profits ....... Dec., 1 
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Managed Pasture ............ Feb., 1953 
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Should Grocers Buy Eggs? ..Apr., 1952 


Which Brooding System? ....Apr., 1952 
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Atomic Age Hits Poultry ....May, 1952 
Good Feathering .......... ..-May, 1962 
Hormonizing Chickens ....... ¥ 


Assembly Line ........ ’ 
Gozzis’ Turkeys Sell Retail ..Oct., 1952 
Poultry Practices That Pay ..Oct., 1962 
What's New in 


ay ay 2 PE sc aboesoene Nov., 1952 
How to Feed Layers ........ -Dec., 1952 
Eee UW. Gh My aveccdevces Dec., 1952 
Do Hatching Eggs Pay? ..... Dec., 1952 
Profits With Guineas ........ Feb., 1953 
Good Turkey Ranges ........ Feb., 1953 
New Way to Hatch .......... Feb., 1953 


SHEEP and GOATS 


Sheep Industry in Ohio ...... May, 1952 
a AR HE. sceecsenecess July, 1952 
Two a --.-Sept., 1952 
Breeding, Feeding for Wool .Oct., 1952 
Feed Lambs Like Hogs ..... Ov., 1952 
Sheep Make a Profit ......... » 1952 
Makes Money on Sheep ...... Jan., 1958 
Prussic Acid Poisoning ...... Feb., 1953 
SOILS 

Manure—Top Soil Builder ...Mar., 1952 
New Soil Conditioner ........ Mar., 1962 
Is Your Farm Hungry? ..... Apr., 1952 
Atoms Aid Plant Research ...Apr., 1952 
Test Your Soil Vocabulary ...May, 1962 
Soil Organic Matter ..... -...July, 1962 
Land Judging Contest ....... -» 1952 
New Nitrogen Soil Test ...... Dec., 1952 
Soil pH Explained .,......... Dec., 1952 
Sweet Soil From Plain Dirt :.Dec., 1952 
How to Handle Cornstalks ...Feb., 1953 
Farm Drainage Problems ....Feb., 1953 


VEGETABLES 
Vegetable Growing Business .Nov., 1952 


WEEDS 
Killing Weeds 

With Chemicals ............ Feb., 1962 
McGregor vs. Mesquite ...... Nov., 1952 
How Much for Weeds ....... Nov., 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Technical Co-operation ....... Apr. 1962 
Cumberland Mountains ...... ay, 1952 
Help Harvest Scrap .......... May, 1952 
Co-operative Action .......... May, 1952 
POSER MOUGRIGR ncccccccccccce ay, 1952 
Water Well Drilling ......... July, 1952 
Fishing in a Farm Pond ..... July, 1952 
Handling Manure ............ 1 
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Summer on Danish Farms ... -» 1952 
Plenty of Honey . Oct. 

Michigan's 4-H Fair ......... " 
People and Point Four ....... Dec., 1952 
Cloud Doctors Make Rain ....Jan., 1958 
PrOsst im PORES .cccccccccocs 
Aiding El Salvador .......... -, 1953 
Lincoln and Agriculture ..... Feb., 19538 
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The Best Steer to Eat Grass..Apr., 1952 
I. <cctcecocssancens pr., 1952 
Lowering Beef Cattle Costs ..Apr., * 1952 


preneue ME naaseccousceses Apr., 
Know-How Raises 
uality Beef .Sept., 1952 
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Will Feeder Cattle Pay ..... ’ 
Make Beef for 14 Cents ......Oct., 1952 
History of Beef Cattle ....... Bote bro 


Winter Feeding Beef Cattle . 
Breed Productive Beef Cattle i 1983 
Blood Analysis, 


Growth Secrets ....cccccess Feb., 1953 
CONSERVATION 
Ground Cover for Sandy Soils.Apr., 1952 
A Valley Is Reclaimed ....... Oct., 1952 
Earth Takes os BPEOEEE ccccces Oct., 1952 
Clear Pond Water ........... Nov., 1952 
Drained $75,000 Ranch ....... Dec., 1952 


Should Cattle Graze Woodlot .Dec., 1952 
What He Did on $25 Land ...Feb., 1953 


CROPS 
How to Choose Hybrid pee Apr., = 


More Corn on Less Land . Se 195: 
Corn Production ....ccccccces Pe, 1952 
Growing Brome Grass ........ ay, 1952 
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Make Corn Your Nurse rop. ey, 1952 
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Calf Management ............ ay, 1952 
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With Roughage ............ Nov., 1952 
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Feat Pumps for rm Homes Nov., 1952 
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Lightning Protection ..... ..-Feb., 1953 
FARM MANAGEMENT 

When You Buy Credit ....... r., 1952 
I'll Be Suin ae Sey’ 1952 
Oil Under Your Farm? ...... May, 1952 
Don’t Buy a Fooler Farm ...July, 1952 
Lease That Will Last ........ July, 1952 
Air Service for Farmers ..... Sept., 1952 
Farm Fire First Aid ........ ept., 
$600 Into 2,00 Acres ......... Sept., 1952 
Road to Efficient Farming ..Sept., 1952 
All-Risk Crop Insurance ..... Oct., 1 
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Can You Pump Your 
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Insurance for ee ceoanne Nov., 1952 
Advice at Budget Price ...... Dec., 1952 
Guideposts for Farm Bus. ...Jan., 1953 
Before You Buy a Farm ..... Jan., 1953 
Dy EOE UE wcccccccocese Jan., 1953 
Plan to Pay Less Tax ....... Feb., 1953 
ET TE. “‘ciudedadneeneeenns Feb., 1953 
FARM EQUIPMENT and MACHINERY 
Fuel for Farm Tractors ..... Apr., 1952 
Farming With LP Gas ...... July,.1952 
Portable Electric Motors ....July, 1952 
Tractor Tire TOMS ..cccccccee Nov., 1952 
Install Heat Lamps Safely ..Nov., 1952 
When Power —. giminvenhen Dec., 1952 
New Stubble Gulper .......... Dec., 1952 
Let ow gO ~* speeceiane Dec., 1952 
Winterproof BOLE cccccces an., 1953 
FEEDS 
Citrus Pulp for Daisy Cows..Apr., 1952 
Backaches Vanish ............ A 1952 
What Are Vitamins? ......... May, 1952 
Too Much Sunshine ......... July, 1952 


Silage. Sulphur Dioxide Gas .July, 1952 
Yard Listening Post . Sept. , 1952 


Report on Hay Crushers ....Sept., 1952 
He Feeds Everything 

a Oct., 1962 
Fitting Concentrates 
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Feed Grass Silage ............ Dec., 1952 
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How to Feed Poor Hay ...... Jan., 1953 
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Cornstalks Decrease Yields ..Sept., 1962 
Topdressing Meadows 
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For the Farmer's Library 


For the convenience of our readers, books listed below can be 
ordered direct from Farmer’s Digest. Address your order to Farmer’s 
Digest, Box 404, Fert Atkinson, Wisconsin. Send an additional 15c to cover 
postage in U. S., more for foreign depending on rates in effect. 


The identification and Judging of 


Crops, Weeds and Plant Diseases — 
By Harold K. Wilson and Alvin H. 
Larson. Spiral binding. 1940. Webb 
Pub. Co. Much in demand for agricul- 
tura! classes. Used also in the Veteran's 
Farm Training Program .......... $1.25 


Farm Business Management — By Rob- 
ertson and Woods. 1951. 546 pages, 248 
illustrations. J. B. Lippincott. Prepared 
for use in all farm management and 
marketing courses. Combines the most 
up-to-date and authoritative content 
with the best farming practices avail- 
able today in the field of farm manage- 
ment 


The Hog Annual — Published by Farm 
Quarterly Magazine. March, 1952. Ap- 
proximately 500 pages. First complete 
hog annual ever published. Contains 
names of all breed associations, secre- 
taries, pig hatcheries, livestock yards, 
livestock commission salesmen, all of 
the hog farmers who sell over 400 hogs 
a year—fine articles on housing, sani- 
tation, breeding and farrowing ...$5.00 


Feeds and Feeding — New Edition 
(Abridged) — Published May, 1949. 
By Proffessor F. B. Morrison, Cornell 
University. 630 pages. Illustrated. $3.50 


Cowphilesophy — By Mark Keeney. 
Becond edition to which has been added 
the ‘‘Herdsman’s Corner’ and new ma- 
terial by the author. Fifty per cent 
larger. Holstein-Friesian World. A best 
seller since its first appearance in 1939. 
No agricultural book ever received a 
more enthusiastic reception from breed- 
ers and educators. Many college pro- 
fessors made Cowphilosophy required 
reading for their advanced classes in 
animal husbandry ................. $3.00 


Grasses and Grassiand Farming — 
By Hi Staten. Published December 
1952. Latest, most comprehensive au- 
thority on pastures and _ grassland 
farming. Includes latest discoveries, 
research and experiences of farmers 
and ranchers. An interesting book you 
won't want to put down. Introduction 
by Louis Bromfield. Seventeen cha 

ters, everything from “Grass the 
Money-Maker’”’ to Breeding.”’ 
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Livestock Health Encyclopedia — 
By Seiden. Published November, 1961. 
Springer Publishing Company. Most 
recent veterinary book published, over 
600 pages .of helpful and useful infor- 
mation on how to diagnose and treat 
every ailment of livestock. Well illus- 
trated 


Hunger Signs in Crops — By the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association. Cloth- 
bound. Published by 15 experts. Shows 
by accurate color photos how different 
crops appear when they lack essential 
plant foods and trace elements. Now 
completely revised and enlarged, 370 
pages of text and illustrations. It is 
accurate, easy to understand and the 
information can be put to practical use 
OG Tie GD $i vecdedouserasadererer $41.58 


Judging Dairy Cattle — By Harrison, 
Strohmeyer and Carpenter. 132 pages, 
193 illustrations, 7x1i, clethbound, Joha 
) sdagg & Son. This is an excellent book 
for the student of dairy cattle judging 
Chapters on feet, legs and udders alone 
make it well worth the study of ony 
dairy cattle breeder $3. 
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Financing the Farm Business — 1. W. 
Duggan and Ralph U. Battles. Approxi- 
mately 350 p s, illustrated. Published 
1950. John Wiley & Sons. Here is the 
most practical and useful book on farm 
finance ever written. It tells the pres 
ent or potential how to the 
credit he needs to lease, buy or operate 
a farm without burdening himself 
oe a eee. 
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IS THIS A 
GOOD IDEA? 


Would you consider buying this gutter cleaner attachment for your 
tractor if it were made available to you at moderate cost? Does it 
appeal to you as a practical solution to the job that is today’s worst 
back-breaker, time consumer and hired-man discourager? 


Stated simply, the idea proposes to provide a means whereby a 
dairyman can drive his tractor into the dairy barn, scoop up the 
manure and bedding from one or both gutters with the cows in the 
stanchions, drive out of the barn and dump into a spreader .. all 
in a very few minutes. It would consist of a front end loader or 
attachment equipped with two gutter buckets. These buckets would 
separate horizontally to gutter width, then pull back together so the 
tractor could go and come through a standard barn door. Buckets 
would “float” to follow slight irregularities of gutter widths, depths 
and distances. 


If you like this idea, which has been developed and legally 
protected by a former dairyman, drop us a line. Your encourage- 
ment may be the means to his finding a manufacturer. Address 
Farmer’s Digest, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 





